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The United States Goal in Tomorrow’s World 


By Ambassador Philip C. Jessup’ 


I am grateful for this opportunity to come here 
to discuss American foreign policy with you lead- 
ers who have come to the National Farm Institute 
from so many parts of the country. Because of the 
position of leadership the United States now has in 
world affairs, foreign policy is of vital and imme- 
diate concern to all of the American people. Not 
only do the larger issues of war or peace affect the 
lives of everyone in this country, but every indi- 
vidual is affected to some degree in his business 
affairs and personal life by conditions in the world 
at large. It is now clear to us all that our security 
and prosperity in this country depend in large 
measure on the degree of security and prosperity 
prevalent in other areas of the world. President 
Roosevelt said that “poverty anywhere constitutes 
danger to prosperity everywhere.” And one can 
add that fear of aggression anywhere constitutes 
danger to peace everywhere, Therefore, it is in 
the interest of every American citizen to under- 
stand and to help shape the policies by which this 
Government may promote world conditions favor- 
able to the preservation of our free institutions and 
the continued well-being of ourselves and our chil- 
dren. For this reason particularly I am glad to 
have this chance to discuss with you some of the 
important aspects of foreign policy with which 
our Government is now concerned and on which 
we need to have your considered views. 

I have been asked to speak on the subject, The 
United States Goal in Tomorrow’s World. The 
United States certainly has a goal in tomorrow’s 
world. That goal is described in President 
Truman’s inaugural address. The President set 
forth a four-point program with which we are all 
generally familiar. The four points in that pro- 
gram include: first, support of the United Nations; 
second, continuation of our programs for world 
economic recovery; third, strengthening the free- 
dom-loving nations against the dangers of aggres- 
sion ; and fourth, “a bold new program for making 
the benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas.” 
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Tonight I want to talk particularly about the 
first and third points; that is, the support for the 
United Nations and the strengthening of freedom- 
loving nations against the dangers of aggression. 

Before dealing with these points in detail, how- 
ever, I should like to touch on the philosophy 
underlying this program which was expressed 
by a distinguished American Secretary of State, 
Elihu Root, who wrote in 1905: 


“I observe that there are two entirely different 
theories according to which individual men seek 
to get on in the world. One theory leads a man to 
pull down everybody around him in order to climb 
up on them to a higher place. The other leads a 
man to help everybody around him in order that 
he may go up with them.” 


Secretary Root applied that second theory to 
American foreign policy. The same theory under- 
lies in our foreign policy today. Hitler followed 
the opposite theory. Let me repeat to you the first 
point in President Truman’s “program for peace 
and freedom.” 


“We will continue to give unfaltering support 
to the United Nations and related agencies, and 
we will continue to search for ways to strengthen 
their authority and increase their effectiveness. 
We believe that the United Nations will be 
strengthened by the new nations which are being 
formed in lands now advancing toward self-gov- 
ernment under democratic principles.” 


I think there is still some lack of understanding 
of the United Nations in this country and out of 
this lack of understanding comes the feeling of 
discouragement with its progress. The situation 
is best described by recalling a change in the atti- 
tude which occurred with surprising suddenness 
after 1945. When the Charter of the United Na- 
tions was signed at San Francisco on June 26, 
1945, the general comment of the delegates from 


* Address made before the 11th Annual National Farm 
Institute in Des Moines, Iowa, on Feb. 18, 1949, and re 
leased to the press by the U. 8. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 
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the 51 countries who took part in this great task 
of drafting a constitution for a world organiza- 
tion, was a realistic comment. What was being 
said then was that we must not set our hopes too 
high. Most of the delegates who were at San 
Francisco were representatives of countries who 
had taken part in the old League of Nations. When 
the League was formed after World War I people 
felt that it was the ultimate answer and that war 
was now eliminated from the world. They soon 
found that they were wrong. The League did not 
succeed in its 19 years of existence in preventing 
war. When the United Nations was set up in 
1945, people were conscious of the experience of 
the League of Nations. They said this is not a 
panacea for all of our ills, but it is a step in the 
right direction. They did not expect the United 
Nations to accomplish miracles and they knew 
that only a miracle could eliminate war over- 
night. The general comment in the United States 
was along the same lines. However, very soon 
that caution and realistic attitude were forgotten. 
People were desperately eager for the tension of 
the war period to cease and for a firm peace to 
be established. They began to feel that the 
United Nations had failed because it had not 
brought about the millennium. The United Na- 
tions is still less than four years old. It is an 
infant organization. If we stop and reexamine 
its real nature, I think we come to the conclusion 
that it is not a failure but that on the contrary 
it is doing its real job and doing it well. 

The real job of the United Nations, as I see it, 
is to provide a way of doing business—a way of 
carrying on international affairs. In earlier times 
we carried on our international relations by having 
individual negotiations with all of the various 
countries involved. Under modern conditions, 
where international relations touch every aspect 
of our life, farming, manufacturing, trade, educa- 
tion, science, and everything else—we need an addi- 
tional method. That method is international or- 
ganization. We Americans did not have the 
League of Nations experience with this method of 
which many other nations had, but in a smaller 
field we had used it in our Pan-American relations 
and used it successfully. 

Nowadays, it seems to me fantastic to suppose 
that the world will ever abandon the modern tech- 
nique of international organization with its vari- 
ous international conferences, its permanent sec- 
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retariats, and all the machinery which is re- 
quired for so complicated and widespread a busi- 
ness. But at the same time there is much to be done 
through diplomatic channels. Most of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations have permanent repre- 
sentatives at Lake Success, as we do. But at the 
same time we all maintain our embassies or lega- 
tions in each others’ capitals. Our ambassadors 
and ministers abroad and the like representatives 
of other Governments in Washington, are still busy 
and will continue to be so no matter how many 
group meetings we have. Some of the interna- 
tional problems handled through the embassies 
and legations are routine ones involving bilateral 
relations. Some have to do with carrying out de- 
cisions or recommendations of United Nations or- 
gans. Some involve preparation for United Na- 
tions meetings. There is nothing underhanded or 
surreptitious in such discussions. They are part 
and parcel of normal diplomatic relations. At 
times it is convenient to discuss a question with 
another representative on the Security Council or 
on the Economic and Social Council or the Trus- 
teeship Council or some United Nations Commis- 
sion at Lake Success. At other times it is useful 
to hold conversations in the Department of State 
or in the Foreign Office of the other country. 

As a matter of fact the Charter of the United 
Nations, in article 33, encourages and indeed re- 
quires the full use of the processes of negotiation 
and the other peaceful means even when dangerous 
disputes are brewing. That is why, for example, 
the Berlin question was first discussed in Moscow 
before the three Western Governments took it to 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 

The annual meetings of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations have a double aspect. The 
central feature of them is that they are “town meet- 
ings of the world” in which representatives of 58 
countries can state publicly what they think on 
current issues. It is however natural, inevitable, 
and highly desirable that the secretaries of state 
and foreign ministers, and other high ranking offi- 
cials who gather at these meetings, should take 
advantage of the occasions to talk together pri- 
vately about matters of common concern. No one 
would suppose that they would confine their ex- 
changes of views to the public platform. Of course 
they meet together in between meetings and the 
opportunity which this affords for personal con- 
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tact and personal acquaintance is one of the very 
valuable aspects of the United Nations method of 
carrying on international affairs. 

One specific group negotiation is now widely 
discussed in the press and on the radio. I refer to 
the negotiations for a North Atlantic pact. You 
may have gotten the idea that the negotiation of 
this pact is inconsistent with our basic policy of 
working through the United Nations. If you do 
have this idea I can assure you it is not the idea 
of those who are carrying on the negotiations. 

The North Atlantic pact does not by-pass the 
United Nations. It is not a substitute for the 
United Nations. It will not weaken the United 
Nations, 

If we did not intend to work through the United 
Nations, we could boycott the Interim Committee 
or “Little Assembly.” The Soviet Union has boy- 
cotted this committee which was set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to study ways in which the United 
Nations can more effectively keep the peace. 

If we did not intend to work through the United 
Nations, we could have acted alone in Korea. In- 
stead we took the matter to the United Nations, 
helped a United Nations Commission supervise 
elections in our zone and recognized the Korean 
Government only after the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly had adopted a resolution which ac- 
knowledged that this was a proper thing to do. 
The Soviet Union would not let the Ukraine accept 
a place on the Korean Commission. It would not 
let the Commission operate in the Soviet-occupa- 
tion zone. It supports a puppet Government in 
the northern part of Korea. Three days ago in the 
Security Council, the Soviet Representative was 
repeating all their old arguments about Korea, in 
total disregard of the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly. As you listen to some of their 
long speeches it sounds as if they took as gospel 
the old song which said “Wishing Will Make It 
So.” 

If we did not intend to work through the United 
Nations, we would not have taken the Berlin case 
to the Security Council. The Soviet Union re- 
fused to admit that the United Nations, or any 
organ of it, could deal with the case. When the 
Security Council discussed the question, Vyshin- 
sky sat in sulky silence. When the Security Coun- 
cil voted, Vyshinsky vetoed. 

We, the United States, cooperate in all the 13 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. The 
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Soviet Union joined only three of them; and this 
week, I regret to say, the Soviet Union withdrew 
from one of those three—the World Health Organ- 
ization. 

Look at the records of United Nations meet- 
ings—General Assembly, Security Council, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Trusteeship Council, 
Commissions and Committees—dealing with 
atomic energy, disarmament, the struggle for 
human rights, the struggle for peace in Indonesia, 
for peace in Palestine, for peace in Kashmir, for 
peace in the Balkans, and many other subjects, and 
you will find the proofs of United States coopera- 
tion in the work of the United Nations. The rec- 
ord is long, our record is good. No American need 
be ashamed of the record. Every American should 
be proud of it. 

I do not mean that every American citizen will 
agree with every decision which has been taken 
during these last three years. Our Government is 
made up of human beings. It is not infallible. 
Maybe it has made mistakes. Maybe it will make 
other mistakes. Maybe some of the things you 
or someone else think were mistakes were actually 
sound, wise decisions. We are a country with 
many varied interests and we have citizens with 
many different national backgrounds. Often in 
our history these differences have been reflected 
in disagreements on foreign policy. In my own 
short experience in Government, I have seen many 
examples of this. But we don’t want in this coun- 
try the unitary thinking which follows a party 
line like a needle on a record. We think our own 
thoughts and reach our own conclusions. Your 
representatives handling our foreign relations 
have to consider a great number of points in every 
case. They have the responsibility—the very 
grave responsibility—of making decisions. Again, 
looking at the record, I do not hesitate to give my 
own opinion that it is a good record. 

Well, you may say, the past record is good but 
have we changed? Has the attitude of the Soviet 
Union poisoned our policy? Have they succeeded 
in wrecking the United Nations? Flatly and 
categorically my answer is “No”. I quote again 
the first of the four major courses of action laid 
down in President Truman’s program for peace 
and freedom: 


“We will continue to give unfaltering support 
to the United Nations and related agencies, and 
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we will continue to search for ways to strengthen 
their authority and increase their effectiveness.” 


At the same time I do not hesitate to say that 
the attitude of the Soviet Union is making it more 
difficult for the United Nations to do its job. The 
U.S.S.R. has not yet begun to cooperate with the 
United Nations. Behind its Iron Curtain it is 
manufacturing fear. Out in the open we along 
with fifty-two other countries are building peace. 
Make no mistake about it, we are going to win. 
But it is not going to be an easy job or a short 
one. Peace is not merely the end of a war. Peace 
has to be made and it also has to be kept. No- 
body in the democratic world can ever be unem- 
ployed if he or she works for peace. You can 
work on it full time or part time—as a government 
official or as a private citizen. But we can’t just 
sit around under a tree and expect peace to drop 
in our lap like a ripe piece of fruit. The U.N. 
Poster says: “Peace takes practice.” That’s true. 

One result of the Soviet attitude and policy 
has been to create and maintain a state of tension. 
That state of tension is, of course, greatest in 
those parts of the world which are closest to the 
Soviet Union and the Red Army. It is an in- 
contestable and striking fact that in the United 
Nations General Assembly in Paris, the other 
countries of the world distrusted Soviet arma- 
ments and took comfort in American armaments. 
In the votes on resolutions dealing with atomic 
energy and disarmament they showed that this 
is the way they feel. We deserve that confidence 
because we have no aggressive intent. We must 
and we shall continue to deserve it. The Russians 
can’t expect others to trust them so long as they 
hide behind the Iron Curtain and nourish the 
aggressive and deceitful hostility which Commu- 
nism teaches. 

In Western Europe the countries overrun by 
the war have two vital and inescapable needs. 
They need economic revival and they need the 
feeling of security and hope without which a man 
can’t put his heart into his work. As was said at 
lunch today, security is a feeling inside you. 
Through the Marshall Plan we are helping the 
economic revival. Through the United Nations 
and the proposed North Atlantic pact we are 
creating the feeling of security and hope. 

Because of the Soviet attitude, the necessary 
feeling of security has not come from the bare 
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existence of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. But while the Charter of the United 
Nations says in article 24 that the Security Coun- 
cil has primary responsibility for international 
peace and security, it does not give it sole respon- 
sibility. That responsibility is shared by all the 
Members. The Charter, in article 51, authorizes 
Members to act in self-defense. Chapter VIII of 
the Charter authorizes them to form regional or- 
ganizations. These are supplementary methods 
for maintaining international peace and security 
and they are methods within the structure of the 
United Nations. 

I again quote the third point of the President’s 
four-point program: “We will strengthen the 
freedom-loving nations against the dangers of 
aggression.” 

In 1947 we signed the Rio pact which relies on 
these supplementary methods for the Americas. 
A North Atlantic pact would also rely on article 
51 of the Charter which expressly recognizes “the 
inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense”. By providing in advance for collective 
self-defense, this pact would decrease the likeli- 
hood that such measures will ever need be taken. 
If the activities of the states which sign such a pact 
fall within the provisions of chapter VIII of the 
Charter, they will be governed by those provisions. 
This will be true regardless of what the exact text 
of sucha pact may be. This is true because article 
103 of the Charter says that if there is any conflict 
between the obligations of a member of the United 
Nations under the Charter and its obligations un- 
der any other international agreement, the “obli- 
gations under the present Charter shall prevail”. 
Weare bound not to make a treaty which would set 
aside the Charter. We do not want to make such a 
treaty even if we could. “We will continue to give 
unfaltering support to the United Nations”. We 
shall not cease to develop the universal approach 
to international peace and freedom but obstacles 
placed in the way of its rapid development will 
not deter us from uniting with other like-minded 
nations in developing simultaneously other ap- 
proaches which the Charter allows. 

If we look back at the recent record preceding 
the current discussions of a North Atlantic pact, 
we see all the more clearly how it fits in with the 
United Nations system. The general problem of 
groups of states uniting for the preservation of 
peace was discussed by Secretary of State Marshall 
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before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
May 4, 1948. At that time, he referred to the Rio 
pact and to the Western Union pact in Europe. He 
noted that “our intention to afford encouragement 
and support of arrangements made by free nations 
for the preservation of their independence and 
liberty” had already been stated by the President 
in his message to the Congress on March 17, 1947. 

On June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64 to 4 the Senate 
adopted the Vandenberg resolution. This reso- 
lution, like the President’s four-point program, 
begins with an affirmation of our support of the 
United Nations. It then goes on to reaffirm the 
policy of the United States to pursue particularly 
the following objectives among others: 


“Progressive development of regional and other 
collective arrangements for individual and collec- 
tive self-defense in accordance with the purposes, 
principles, and provisions of the Charter. 

“Association of the United States, by constitu- 
tional process, with such regional and other collec- 
tive arrangements as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its 
national security. 

“Contributing to the maintenance of peace by 
making clear its determination to exercise the right 
of individual or collective self-defense under 
article 51 should any armed attack occur affecting 
its national security.” 


Thus, the present stage of our discussion of a 
North Atlantic pact follows the lines of policy 
recommended by the Senate and previously re- 
ferred to by the President and by Secretary 
Marshall. 

We can and do welcome every step which brings 
groups of nations closer together for the purpose 
of promoting peace. With our good neighbors in 
this hemisphere we have developed the Pan 
American Union. Our relations with Canada are 
of the best and Canada is again a partner in ne- 
gotiating the North Atlantic pact. Over many 
years opinion in this country has favored the idea 
of European union. Great strides are being made 
in our day toward such union. We now know that 
we are not separated from Western Europe by the 
North Atlantic. That ocean and the airspace 
above it join us to Western Europe. In the Nor- 
wegian Parliament two weeks ago, Foreign Minis- 
ter Lange answered a Communist member who 
scathingly declared that it was curious to talk 
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about “regional cooperation” across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Lange said : “The people of Norway know that 
an ocean connects, not separates. Therefore, it is 
natural to try getting in touch with a people with 
whom we share opinions in the dignity of the 
human being, faith in our privilege to say and 
think whatever we want, faith in real democracy”. 

It would not be appropriate for me to comment 
on the Norwegian Foreign Minister’s discussions 
recently during his visit to Washington. I quote 
his statement merely to show how our minds meet 
across the Atlantic. 

The more the countries of Western Europe work 
with each other the better can they work with us 
and other Members of the United Nations. The 
United Nations spans the whole world. I agree 
it is already one world but it is not yet a world 
union. There are many people who urge that we 
should have world government now. I cannot dis- 
cuss that whole question this evening but I should 
like to say that we cannot get world government 
overnight any more than we can get permanent 
world peace overnight. What we have done and 
are doing is to join in a process of bringing the 
nations of the world closer together—in the United 
Nations itself and in groups of states which have 
common interests. So long as the smaller groups 
operate within the United Nations, inspired by 
its purposes and principles, we are moving for- 
ward. I don’t believe any of us here want to move 
in any other direction. We may disagree among 
ourselves from time to time on the best road to 
take—thank God we live in a country where we 
are free to disagree—but I think we will always 
agree on the objective which is peace and freedom. 

Some people want to take a short cut to peace. 
They don’t want to start from where we are, but 
we are in a world of sovereign states groping their 
way to better international organization. The 
world of ours does include the Soviet Union and 
hundreds of millions of other people who haven’t 
our traditions or advantages or ways of thinking. 
We have to start from that situation. 

In seeking our objective we will cooperate with 
every other country which is willing to act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. That includes the Soviet Un- 
ion. We do not want any country to underesti- 
mate the seriousness with which we intend to 
support the peace system for which the United 

(Continued on page 251) 
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U.S. Asks U.N. Study on Slave Labor in Soviet Union 


STATEMENT BY WILLARD L. THORP! 


U.S. Representative to the Economic and Social Council 


The allegation that human beings are subjected 
to conditions of slavery is perhaps the gravest 
charge that can come before the Economic and 
Social Council. Slavery represents an intoler- 
able form of human degradation. It is completely 
at variance with the objectives and standards of 
human rights so clearly defined in the United 
Nations j ceteg ° 

The world had progressed, we had supposed, 
beyond the stage in which one man or group of 
men could dare to force other human beings to 
live in conditions of slave labor. 

The emancipation proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1862, the abolition of serfdom in Czarist 
Russia in 1861, the termination of serfdom in the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire through the revolu- 
tions of 1848—all of those steps had ended, 
we thought, a dark era in human history. 

Then suddenly came the shocking exploitation 
of human beings by the Nazis, whose use of forced 
labor was in some cases part of a program of 
genocide. Civilized nations were slow to believe 
that such horrors could be perpetrated behind the 
Siegfried Line. But the a evidence became 
all too clear, and the Nazi record of forced labor 
remains as one of the bitterest elements in the 
condemnation of Fascism. 

Today we have before us a document which 
alleges that millions of human beings behind 
another line are being forced to live and to work 
under conditions which are tantamount to slavery. 
This is a serious charge coming from a responsible 
source with considerable evidence behind it. Such 
a charge cannot be ignored. If it lacks founda- 
tion, the accused countries should desire and be 
given every opportunity to have their reputations 
cleared. If it is correct, then the members of the 
United Nations, pledged by the Charter to pro- 
mote universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
must face the issue squarely. 

No country represented here can afford to ignore 
the growing evidence of appalling widespread use 


*Made before the Economic and Social Council on 
Feb. 14, 1949, and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations on the same date. Mr. 
Thorp is Assistant Secretary for economic affairs. 

* For text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
see BuLLETIN of Dec. 19, 1948, p. 752. 

* U.N. doc. B/596, Nov. 29, 1947. 
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of forced labor in the Soviet Union and certain 
other areas. Despite the thick curtain of secrecy 
maintained b the Government of the Soviet 
Union, enough information has come to world 
attention from Soviet sources, as well as from a 
steadily increasing number of other sources, to 

oint the need to turn the searchlight of inquiry 

this direction. 

Let me begin with the Soviet sources themselves. 
The delegate of the Soviet Union to the General 
Assembly, Mr. Pavlov, admitted to the Third 
Committee on October 16 last the existence of 
what he called “corrective labor” camps in the 
U.S.S.R. He asserted that the inmates work 8 
hours daily, have health and recreational facilities, 
and are paid up to 60 rubles monthly. Mr. Pav- 
lov, however, offered no statistics on the number of 
Hineee in the “corrective” labor camps. Neither 

id he give any information on the other questions 
which an admission of this sort inevitably raises. 
For example, in addition to the numbers in these 
camps, an adequate reply to the charges would 
need to answer such questions as the following: 
For what types of crimes are persons committed 
to these camps? What do these “corrective” 
camps correct? How did the prisoners get there— 
by what procedures were they “convicted”? Are 
they able to communicate with friends or relatives 
outside? Or are all the members of their families 
being “corrected” also? And do not let us forget 
to ask under what conditions do they work and 
live and, related to that, what is the death rate? 
To none of these questions were there any answers. 
Instead, Mr. Pavlov, after admitting the truth of 
the charge that such labor camps exist, maintained 
the cloak of secrecy adopted by his Government, 
which seems to be one of the surest indications 
that there is much to hide. 

There is also other direct evidence from the 
Soviet Union which gives credibility to the reports 
on Russian forced labor. The whole concept of 
forced labor is recognized in the existing labor 
system, which is defined in decrees. 

The Soviet publication, Legislation Concerning 
Labor, published in 1947, makes reference to var- 
ious decrees which provide sentences of up to 
eight years in corrective labor camps for workers 
who quit their jobs. For example, depending upon 
the decision of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
these workers may be sent to a camp attached to 
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the factory or to such camps as these near the 
gold mines along the lower Kolyma River in north- 
eastern Siberia. These decrees, however, appear 
to be but one source from which the slave-labor 
camps of the Soviet Union are filled. 


Next, there is indirect evidence of a large volume 


of forced labor in the Soviet Union. Take, for 
example, the discrepancy in the statistics of the 
U.S.S.R. on wages, labor force, and total pay roll. 
For a number of years, the Government has pub- 
lished figures on the average wage which, if mul- 
tiplied by the stated number of wage earners, yield 
a product considerably lower than the figure given 
as the total pay roll for the Soviet economy. This 
discrepancy has led Professor Bergson, an econo- 
mist, who is a specialist in Soviet statistics, to 
question whether “payments charged to organi- 
zations, employing political and other prisoners 
might account for part of the gap between the 

NKHU ve S.S.R. Central Statistical 
Office) pay-roll figures and the total wage bill.” 
He says in a recent number of the Review of Eco- 
nomic Statistics : “it has been stated that such pay- 
ments are made to NKVD for prisoners contracted 
out by other agencies. (It issaid that workers em- 
ployed under contract are allowed to keep half 
their earnings.) It is not known how the NKVD 
keeps books for its own construction and other 
projects.” 

There is also a very considerable number of un- 
official sources—books, periodicals, and affidavits 
of former inmates of Soviet forced-labor camps— 
which add to the evidence from official sources. 
Mr. Pavlov, at the time he made his admission of 
the existence of labor camps, attempted to dis- 
credit these sources of information. Replying to 
our colleague, Mr. Mayhew, who had denounced 
the Soviet slave-labor camps, Mr. Pavlov branded 
Mr. Mayhew’s information as “a lie” and attrib- 
uted it to Russian political refugees who hated 
the Soviet regime and to an article by Goebbels 
published in 1936. The writers to which I have 
referred do not include Goebbels. While some of 
the authors are, as Mr. Pavlov said, Russian refu- 

ees who hate the Soviet regime, I do not see that 
that fact necessarily detracts from the authentic- 
ity of their testimony. In fact it is quite possible 
that, owing to the difficulty of travel and the 
scarcity of reliable information, there is more 
forced labor than these authors know about. 

Finally, among the types of disturbing evidence, 
I cite the large number of places from which, or 
about which, there have been reports of the em- 
ployment of forced labor. As a few of these, I 
may mention were Zemlya and Komi in far 
northern European Russia; northern Siberia; the 
Dalstroi area in the northern part of the Soviet 
Far East, of which Magadan is the administra- 
tive center and an important part; the Kazak and 
Kirghiz Soviet Republics, as well as Novosibirsk 
and Irkutsk in south central Asiatic Russia; and 
in Sakhalin and adjacent areas of the Soviet main- 
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land in the southern part of the Soviet Far East. 
There are many other areas, both in European and 
Asiatic parts of the Soviet Union where it is re- 
ported that large numbers of forced laborers are 
employed. 

rom the sum total of these sources and other 
available information, estimates as to the number 
of people working under slave-labor conditions 
in the Soviet Union range from 8 million to 14 
million persons. It is true that these are but esti- 
mates. Nevertheless, they have certain evidence 
for their basis. This evidence does exist, yet the 
Soviet Union has offered no contrary facts, no con- 
trary proof that the evidence has been based on 
mistaken assumptions or a misreading of Soviet 
news and laws, 

Evidence exists that these millions of people are 
being used to develop resources and facilities in 
many areas of the U.S.S.R. where ordinary Soviet 
recruitment methods have failed to attract suffi- 
cient numbers and where conditions of life are so 
severe that the survival rate is tragically low. 

Similar pa. have been raised against other 
countries. I refer to the Eastern European coun- 
tries having Communist regimes more or less on 
the Soviet model. For example, reports of forced 
labor in the uranium mines of the German- 
Czechoslovak border region are too persistent to 
be ignored. The pattern is the same as in the 
U.S.S.R., although on a smaller scale in propor- 
tion to the size of the countries. Wherever Com- 
munist regimes have come into existence, they have 
brought in their wake a return to practices of 
slave labor similar to those abolished in the same 
countries about a century ago. 

If the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries deny that forced labor exists in their 
countries, let them open the way for an impartial 
study. Let them agree that an expert interna- 
tional agency should make a survey, visit the areas 
I have mentioned, and travel about freely. Then 
we shall learn whether the reports correspond to 
the facts, whether human rights are sabotaged or 
safeguarded. 

Obviously no country can make an authoritative 
investigation of the situation in other countries. 
I do not pretend to be able to define the full scope 
in the world today of the problem which has been 
laid before us. I have particularly pointed out 
the evidence of the situation in the U. S.R., how- 
ever, because for the most of the rest of the world 
the free flow of pe and information provides 
a great power for dealing with infractions of 
— rights whenever they appear on any large 

e. 

It would seem inconceivable that any country 
would want to oppose a survey of the situation 
throughout the world. Accordingly we propose 
that the Council refer the memorandum of the 
American Federation of Labor to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, which is the specialized 
agency in whose competence this question lies. 
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Security Council Resolution on the Indonesian Question 


U.N. doc. 8/1234, Jan. 28, 1949 
Adopted Jan. 28, 1949 


The Security Council, 

RECALLING its resolutions of 1 August 1947, 25 
August 1947, and 1 November 1947, with respect 
to the Indonesian Question : 

TAKING NOTE with approval of the Reports sub- 
mitted to the Security Council by its Committee 
of Good Offices for Indonesia ; 

Consiwertne that its resolutions of 24 December 
1948 and 28 December 1948 have not been fully 
carried out; 

Consipertnec that continued occupation of the 
territory of the Republic of Indonesia by the armed 
forces of the Netherlands is incompatible with the 
restoration of good relations between the parties 
and with the final achievement of a just and last- 
ing settlement of the Indonesian dispute; 

ConsIpDERING that the establishment and main- 
tenance of law and order throughout Indonesia is 
a necessary condition to the achievement of the 
expressed objectives and desires of both parties; 

OTING with satisfaction that the parties con- 
tinue to adhere to the principles of the Renville 
Agreement and agree that free and democratic 
elections should be held throughout Indonesia for 
the parece, of establishing a constituent assembly 
at the earliest practicable date, and further agree 
that the Security Council should arrange for the 
observation of such elections by an appropriate 
agency of the United Nations; and that the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands has expressed his gov- 
ernment’s desire to have such elections held not 
later than 1 October 1949; 

Nortné also with satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands plans to transfer sov- 
ereignty to the United States of Indonesia by 1 
January 1950, if possible, and, in any case, during 
the year 1950, 

Conscious of its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
and in order that the rights, claims and position 
of the parties may not - prejudiced by the use 
of force; 

1. Calls upon the Government of the Nether- 
lands to insure the immediate discontinuance of 
all military operations, calls upon the Government 
of the Republic simultaneously to order its armed 
adherents to cease guerrilla warfare, and calls 
upon both parties to co-operate in the restoration 
of peace and the maintenance of law and order 
throughout the area affected. 

2. Calls wpon the Government of the Nether- 
lands to release immediately and unconditionall 
all political prisoners arrested by them since 1y 
December 1948 in the Republic of Indonesia; and 
to facilitate the immediate return of officials of 
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the Government of the Republic of Indonesia to 
Jogjakarta in order that they may discharge their 
responsibilities under paragraph 1 above and in 
order to exercise their appropriate functions in 
full freedom, including administration of the 
Jogjakarta area, which shall include the city of 
Jogjakarta and its immediate environs. The 
Netherlands authorities shall afford to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia such facil- 
ities as may reasonably be required by that Gov- 
ernment for its effective function in the Jogjakarta 
area and for communication and consultation with 
all persons in Indonesia. 

3. Recommends that, in the interest of carryin 
out the expressed objectives and desires of th 
parties to establish a federal, independent, and 
sovereign United States of Indonesia at the earliest 
possible date, negotiations be undertaken as soon 
as possible by representatives of the Government 
of the Netherlands and representatives of the 
Republic of Indonesia with the assistance of the 
Commission referred to in paragraph 4 below on 
the basis of the principles set forth in the Ling- 
gadjati and Renville Agreements, and taking 
advantage of the extent of agreement reached 
between the parties regarding the proposals sub- 
mitted to them by the United States represent- 
ative on the Committee of Good Offices on 10 
- pmaaa 1948; and in particular on the basis 
that: 


(a) The establishment of the Interim Federal 
Government which is to be granted the powers of 
internal government in Indonesia during the in- 
terim period before the transfer of sovereignty 
shall be the result of the above negotiations and 
shall take place not later than 15 March 1949; 

(b) The elections which are to be held for the 
purpose of choosing representatives to an Indo- 
nesian Constituent Assembly should be completed 
by 1 October 1949; and 

(c) The transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia 
by the Government of the Netherlands to the 
United States of Indonesia should take place at the 
earliest possible date and in any case not later 
than 1 July 1950; 


Provided that if no agreement is reached by 
one month prior to the —— dates referred 
to in sub-paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) above, the 
Commission referred to in paragraph 4 (a) below 
or such other United Nations agency as may be 
established in accordance with paragraph 4 (c) 
below, shall immediately report to the Security 
Council with its recommendations for a solution 
of the difficulties. 

4. (a) The Committee of Good Offices shall 
henceforth be known as the United Nations Com- 
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mission for Indonesia. ‘The Commission shall act 
as the representative of the Security Council in 
Indonesia and shall have all of the functions as- 
signed to the Committee of Good Offices by the 
Security Council since 18 December, and the func- 
tions conferred on it by the terms of this resolution. 
The Commission shall act by majority vote, but its 
reports and recommendations to the Security 
Council shall present both majority and minority 
views if there is a difference of opinion among the 
members of the Commission. 

(b) The Consular Commission is requested to 
facilitate the work of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Indonesia by providing military observers 
and other staff and facilities to enable the Commis- 
sion to carry out its duties under the Council’s 
resolutions of 24 and 28 December 1948 as well as 
under the present resolution, and shall temporarily 
suspend other activities. 

(c) The Commission shall assist the parties in 
the implementation of this resolution, and shall 
assist the parties in the negotiations to be under- 
taken under paragraph 3 above and is authorized 
to make recommendations to them or to the Secu- 
rity Council on matters within its competence. 
Upon agreement being reached in such negotia- 
tions the Commission shall make recommendations 
to the Security Council as to the nature, powers, 
and functions of the United Nations agency which 
should remain in Indonesia to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of such agreement 
until sovereignty is transferred by the Government 
of the Netherlands to the United States of Indo- 
nesia. 

(d) The Commission shall have authority to 
consult with représentatives of areas in Indonesia 
other than the Republic, and to invite representa- 
tives of such areas to participate in the negotia- 
tions referred to in paragraph 3 above. 

(e) The Commission or such other United Na- 
tions agency as may be established in accordance 
with its recommendation under paragraph 4 (c) 
above is authorized to observe on behalf of the 
United Nations the elections to be held throughout 
Indonesia and is further authorized, in respect of 
the Territories of Java, Madura and Sumatra, to 
make recommendations regarding the conditions 
necessary (a) to ensure that the elections are free 
and democratic, and (b) to guarantee freedom of 
assembly, speech and publication at all times, pro- 
vided that such guarantee is not construed so as to 
include the advocacy of violence or reprisals. 

(f) The Commission should assist in achieving 
the earliest possible restoration of the civil admin- 
istration of the Republic. To this end it shall, 
after consultation with the parties, recommend the 
extent to which, consistent with reasonable re- 
quirements of public security and the protection 
of life and property, areas controlled by the Re- 
public under the Renville Agreement (outside of 
the Jogjakarta area) should be progressively re- 
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turned to the administration of the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia, and shall supervise such 
transfers. The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion may include provision for such economic 
measures as are required for the proper function- 
ing of the administration and tes the economic 
well-being of the population of the areas involved 
in such transfers. The Commission shall, after 
consultation with the parties, recommend which 
if any Netherlands forces shall be retained tempo- 
rarily in any area (outside of the Jogjakarta area) 
in order to assist in the maintenance of law and 
order. If either of the parties fails to accept the 
recommendations of the Commission mentioned in 
this paragraph, the Commission shall report im- 
mediately to the Security Council with its further 
recommendations for a solution of the difficulties. 

(g) The Commission shall render periodic re- 
ports to the Council, and special reports whenever 
the Commission deems necessary. 

(h) The Commission shall employ such observ- 
ers, officers and other persons as it deems necessary. 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to make 
available to the Commission such staff, funds and 
other facilities as are required by the Commission 
for the discharge of its function. 

6. Calls upon the Government of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia to co-operate 
fully in giving effect to the provisions of this 
resolution. 





The ee in Tomorrow’s World—Continued from 
age 

Notions stands. That too includes the Soviet 

Union. 

“The primary purpose of these agreements”, 
said President Truman referring to the Rio and 
North Atlantic pacts, “is to provide unmistakable 
proof of the joint determination of the free coun- 
tries to resist armed attack from any quarter. 
Each country participating in these arrangements 
must contribute all it can to the common defense. 

“Tf we can make it sufficiently clear, in advance, 
that any armed attack affecting our national se- 
curity would be met with overwhelming force, the 
armed attack might never occur.” 

It would also be a great mistake for the Soviet 
Union or any other country to think that we are 
hoeing a lone row. We are using modern inter- 
national machinery to harvest the most important 
crop in the world and there are more than fifty 
nations helping us. Any other country that wishes 
to join in the job is welcome. If they join with 
the rest of us, they will have the same satisfaction 
in looking in their pay envelopes and finding each 
week, each month, each year that peace pays and 
that it pays to work for it. 








Agenda of the Eighth Session of ECOSOC 


U.N. doc. B/1126, Feb. 8, 1949 
Excerpts 


A. During its meetings on 7 and 8 February 
(E/SR.226, 227, 228 and 229), the Council decided 
to accept the following items on its agenda for the 
—_ session. The references are to the numbers 
of items in the Provisional Agenda (E/1090) :* 


B. The Council took the following action re- 
garding proposed items not included above: 

The following items contained in the Pro- 
visional Agenda were deferred to the ninth session : 


10. International facilities for the promotion of 
training in public administration; 

12, Question of the election of three members 
of the Economic Board for Palestine; 

37. Report by the Secretary-General on housing 
and town and country planning; 

40. Study of statelessness; 


and the following items were deleted : 


48. Participation of Member States in the work 
of the Economic and Social Council ; 

51. Location of ninth session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 





As regards the items “Approval of list of Gov- 
ernments non-United Nations non-Unesco Mem- 
bers for communication of draft agreement for 
international circulation of auditory and visual 
materials of an educational, scientific or cultural 
character”, proposed by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(supplementary item No. 1) ; and “Discrimination 
in Sranunaet nsurance”, proposed by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the Council de- 
cided not to include them in the agenda for the 
eighth session. As regards the item “Report of 
the second session of the Fiscal Commission” (sup- 
plementary item No. 2), which had not been in- 
cluded in the provisional agenda in view of the 
provisions of Resolution 55 (IV), but which was 

roposed for inclusion by the representative of 
razil, the Council decided not to include it in 
the agenda of the eighth session. 

C. As regards the question of order in which 
items should be considered, the Council decided 
to postpone further consideration for several days, 
meanwhile authorizing the President to propose 
items for the daily agenda. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ? 


Security Council 
Documents Relating to Indonesian Question 


Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question: 
Fourth Interim Report of the Committee to the 
Security Council. S/1085, 15 November 1948. xiii, 
138 pp. mimeo. 

Commentary of the Netherlands Delegation at Batavia on 
the Introduction to the Fourth Interim Report of the 
Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question 
(8/1085). 8/1085/Add.1, 4 December 1948. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Corrigendum to the Fourth Interim Report of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question to 
the Security Council. 8S/1085/Corr.1, 4 December 
1948. 3 pp. mimeo. 
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cember 13, 1948. 5 pp. mimeo. 
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Appendices to the Special Report of the Committee of 
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curity Council. 8/1117/Add.1, December 15, 1948, 
113 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 19 December 1948 . . . Transmitting a 
Supplementary Special Report to the Security Council. 
§/1129, December 19, 1948. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Annex: Message to the President of Security Council. 
$/1129/Add.1, December 20, 1948. 

Letter Dated 19 December 1948 from the Representative 
of the Netherlands to the President of the Security 
Council Transmitting a Memorandum from the Neth- 
erlands Government. 8/1130, December 20, 1948. 3 


pp. mimeo. 
Letter Dated 20 December 1948 from the Representative 
of the Netherlands ... Transmitting Comments of 


the Netherlands Delegation on the Special Report of 
the Committee of Good Offices. §/1131, December 20, 
1948. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 21 December 1948 from the Netherlands 
Representative . . . Transmitting Letter Dated 20 
December from the Acting Chairman of the Nether- 
lands Delegation to the United States Representative 
on the Committee of Good Offices. 8/1133, Decem- 
ber 21, 1948. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 21 December 1948 from the Representative 
of the Netherlands ... Transmitting Additional In- 
formation Regarding Events in Indonesia. S/1136, 
December 21, 1948. 50 pp. mimeo. 
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[February 19-25] 
Trieste 


On February 21, the Security Council con- 
tinued the discussion reopened the week previously 
by the Soviet Union concerning the appointment 
of a governor for the Free Territory of Trieste. 
In support of his resolution that Colonel 
Flueckiger of Switzerland be designated by the 
Security Council to the post, Mr. Malik said that 
the Soviet Union was insisting on the strict imple- 
mentation of the provisions in the Italian peace 
treaty regarding Trieste. 

However, among the other members of the 
Security Council, only the Representative of the 
Ukraine upholds this view. The Delegates of the 
United Kingdom, France, ee and United 
States hold that the Yugoslav zone had so far been 
absorbed into Yugoslavia “that the settlement 
prescribed for Trieste in the Peate Treaty with 
Italy, which included the appointment of a Gover- 
nor, had become unworka e,” in the words of 
Ambassador Austin. 

In view of the evident opposition to the Soviet 
resolution, Mr. Tsiang, president of the Security 
Council, suggested that no useful purpose would 
be served by a vote on the measure, and therefore 
without objection from the Council, adjourne 
indefinitely further discussion of the subject. 


Report on U.S. Trust Territory 


The United States Mission to the United Nations 
announced on February 21 that it had conveyed to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations a 
report by the Government of the United States on 
the first year of its administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands con- 
sists of the Marshall Islands, the Caroline Islands, 
and the Marianas Islands, with the exception of 
Guam, which is a United States possession. These 
islands were formerly administered by Japan 
under the mandates system of the League of 
Nations and are now being administered by the 
United States under a trusteeship agreement ap- 
pees by the Security Council of the United 

ations on April 2, 1947, and by the President of 
the United States on July 18, 1947, in accordance 
with a joint resolution of Congress. 

Unlike other territories placed under the United 
Nations trusteeship system, these islands are 
designated as a strategic area in accordance with 
article 82 of the United Nations Charter. 

The report, which was prepared by the Navy 
Department as the responsible administering 
agency, conforms to the provisional questionnaire 
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drafted by the Trusteeship Council for general use 
in nonstrategic trusteeship areas and covers the 
period through July 17, 1948. 


World Economic Situation 


The Economic and Social Council devoted its 
meetings on February 21, 23, and 24 to a general 
discussion of the world economic situation. Based 
on a — prepared by the Secretariat entitled, 
Major Economic Changes in 1948, speakers repre- 
senting member nations discussed economic con- 
ditions in their own countries and the effect of 
these developments on the world situation. 


Freedom of Information 


The Economic and Social Council on February 
24 approved a resolution providing for the con- 
tinuance of the Subcommission on Freedom of 
Information and the Press. Only the Soviet 
Union, Byelorussia, and Poland opposed the 
measure, which had previously been reported 
favorably by Ecosoc’s Social Committee. 

Soviet-sponsored amendments which would 
have provided that members of the Subcommission 
sit as representatives of governments rather than 
as individual experts, and that the Subcommission 
direct its attention to warmongering and the dis- 
semination of false information, were not accepted. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


By a vote of 9-2 the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments accepted a resolution intro- 
duced by the United States instructing its 
Working Committee to formulate proposals 
implementing the General Assembly resolution on 
disarmament. The resolution looks toward the 
“receipt, checking and publication, by an inter- 
national organ of control within the framework of 
the Security Council” of full information concern- 
ing armed forces and conventional armaments to 
be received from members of the United Nations. 

Opposition to the resolution was expressed by 
the Representatives of the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine, on the grounds that it did not constitute 
an effective proposal for the immediate reduction 
of armaments, that it separated atomic and con- 
ventional armaments, and that it would reveal 
aren intelligence information from the Soviet 

nion. 


Membership of the Republic of Korea 


Over the objections of the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine, the Membership Committee of the 
Security Council voted 8-2 on February 24 to 
recommend to the Security Council favorable 
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action on the application of the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea) for soe a in the United 
Nations. The Representative of Cuba, who was 
not present at the time of the voting, had pre- 
viously indicated his support of the application. 

The application was “warmly supported” by the 
United States. In reply to challenges to the 
legality of the government of the Republic of 
Korea from the Soviet Union and the Ukraine, 
James N. Hyde, representing the United States. 
noted that the South Korean Government ha 
been established as a direct result of the General 
Assembly resolution of December 12, 1948, and 
that it was based on valid elections covering the 
area in which a majority of the Korean people 
lived. He referred to expressed intentions of the 
United States to consult with the United Nations 
Commission and with the Republic of Korea con- 
cerning the earliest practicable withdrawal of 
remaining American forces in Korea. 


interim Committee 


At its second meeting, on February 21, Sub- 
committee Six of the Interim Committee agreed on 
the appointment of a working group to prepare a 
draft agenda for Interim Committee studies on 
international political cooperation and_ pacific 
settlement methods. The United States, the 
United Kingdom, China, and Ecuador were named 
as members of the working group. 

The Subcommittee also requested the United 
Nations Secretariat to complete its studies on the 
—- of the Inter-American system and on 
the recent experience of the General Assembly and 
Security Council in international political co-~ 
operation. 


Palestine 


Legislation that would authorize a contribution 
of $16,000,000 to the U.N. to aid in the relief of 
Palestine refugees has the approval of the U.S. 
Senate and has been referred to the House for 
consideration. 

Israel and Egypt signed a formal armistice 
agreement on February 24 on the Island of Rhodes 
where truce talks have been in progress for several 
weeks. President Truman in a statement hailing 
the Egyptian-Israeli accord said, “I hope that this 
pattern for peace will be followed rapidly in the 
conclusion of similar agreements between Israel 
and the other Arab states.” 

At Rhodes Dr. Bunche has laid plans for the 
beginning of negotiations between Israel and 
Transjordan on February 28 to raise their current 
truce to the level of a formal armistice. 

The Conciliation Commission, composed of the 
United States, France, and Turkey, whose task 
it is to “achieve a final settlement of all questions 
outstanding” between the parties involved in the 
Palestine situation, has returned to its head- 

uarters in Jerusalem after a tour of the Near 
astern capitals. 
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A direct appeal urging the U.S.S.R., Byelo- 
russia, and the Ukraine to reconsider their decision 
to withdraw from the World Health Organization 
has been sent to those nations by the Wuo Execu- 
tive Board now meeting in Geneva. The three 
Soviet countries had informed Dr. Chrisholm, Di- 
rector General of Wuo, that they were withdraw- 
ing because the agency was not doing its work 
a and was too expensive. The President 
of the Executive Board stated in the cable sent to 
the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian S.S.R., both of 
whom are represented on the Executive Board, 
that he would like an invitation to visit Moscow, 
along with the Director General of Wuo, imme- 
diately after the close of this session of the Board 
in order to discuss the matter. 


Permanent Headquarters 


President Truman has accepted an invitation 
from Ambassador Austin, as Chairman of the 
Headquarters Advisory Committee, and U.N. 
Secretary-General Lie to speak at a cornerstone- 
laying ceremony at the site of the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in Manhattan 
on Sunday, April 10. Both President Truman 
and Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, President of the General 
Assembly, will speak. Invitations have also been 
extended to Governor Dewey and to Mayor 
O’Dwyer. 


U.S. Draft Resolution on Forced Labour 
U.N. doc, B/1150/Rev. 1, Feb. 24, 1949 

The Economic and Social Council 

Havine notrep the memorandum regarding a 
survey of forced labour and measures for its aboli- 
tion submitted by the American Federation of 
Labor; 

ConsIDERING that international regulations on 
the question of forced labour have been adopted 
by the International Labour Organization ; 

ConswwertnG that Members of the United Na- 
tions have solemnly pledged themselves under 
Article 55, to promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all; 

Invites the Ito to give further consideration to 
the problem of forced labour and its nature and 
extent in the light of all possible information 
including the memorandum of the American 
Federation of Labor and the records of the Coun- 
cil’s discussions of this subject which it has decided 
to trasmit to the Ino; 

Requests the Secretary-General to work in close 
co-operation with the Ito in carrying forward its 
work in this field; and 

Decides to transmit the memorandum of the 
American Federation of Labor and the records 
of the Council’s discussions of this subject to the 
Commission on Human Rights for consideration 
in connection with the drafting of the Covenant 
on Human Rights. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Sixth International Photogrammetry Congress and Exhibition 


BY CAPTAIN OLIVER S. READING 


Photography was developed in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Only a few years elapsed 
before photogrammetry, the art of measuring from 
photography, was discovered. The usefulness of 
photography in surveying and mapping increased 
with each technical improvement in the art. How- 
ever, because of the large amount of work involved 
in reducing the perspective data of photographs 
and maps and the limited view of the camera from 
level terrain, the practical use of photogrammetric 
methods was restricted to rather mountainous 
regions. Nevertheless, the method had developed 
such interest and usefulness that in 1909 Professor 
Dolezal, of Austria, was able to organize an Inter- 
national Society of Photogrammetry. The So- 
ciety held its first congress at Vienna in 1913. 

The importance of an elevated view for the cam- 
era was highly appreciated from the first as at- 
tested by numerous patents taken out during the 
last century on photography from kites, captive 
and free balloons, and even from carrier pigeons. 
The accelerated development of aircraft by the 
First World War was paralleled by a similarly 
accelerated development of photogrammetry. 
Special cameras and plotting instruments, as well 
as aircraft, were developed in all the leading na- 
tions. It was not before 1926, however, that the 
international tensions had cleared sufficiently for 
the second international photogrammetry congress 
to be held at Berlin. The second congress was 
very successful in stimulating exchange of infor- 
mation and good will, as were tlie third at Ziirich 
in 1930, the fourth at Paris in 1934, and the fifth 
at Rome in 1938. 

The Sixth International Congress and Exposi- 
tion of Photogrammetry was to have been held in 
the Netherlands in 1942, but war intervened. The 
extraordinary development of aircraft in the past 
decade has been paralleled by an equal develop- 
ment of aerial photography and photogrammetry. 
Some 16,000,000 square miles were photographed 
from the air by the United States eos Much 
of this photography has been used for mapping, 
particularly to make improved aeronautical charts. 
The resultant photographs and maps made from 
these charts proved so useful during the Second 
World War that wherever possible photographic 
coverage was obtained before military operations 
were undertaken. Photographs taken at succes- 
sive intervals proved extremely useful for reveal- 
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ing the enemy plans, for selecting targets, and for 
assessing bomb damage. 

The main purposes of the sixth congress were 
the exchange of information on the best techniques, 
the exhibition of the latest instruments, cameras, 
photographs and maps, and the renewal of con- 
tacts between experts largely responsible for the 
development of photogrammetry in the different 
countries. This congress, held at The Hague Sep- 
tember 1-10, 1948, accomplished these purposes 
with marked cordiality and enthusiasm. 

Much of this enthusiasm was due to the know]l- 
edge of the delegates that they were leading in 
the development of a technology of great poten- 
tial usefulness—even greater usefulness in times 
of peace than in war. Some types of modern air- 
craft can now sweep across whole continents in a 
few hours, photographing everything visible in a 
strip 20 miles or more in width; others can hover 
a point as long as may be necessary for the most 
detailed photography. Two properly made air 
photographs under a suitable stereoscope give a 
three-dimensional model of the part of the earth 
portrayed that is unapproached by any other 
method of recording complete detailed informa- 
tion. The same set of photographs may be 
studied in turn by engineers for road, railroad, 
power-transmission or pipe-line routes, water- 
power sites, or city planning; by agriculturists 
for soil classification and conservation; by for- 
esters for forestation; and by geologists for 
structure and possible indications of mineral 
wealth. Each ——— can approach the record 
unhandicapped by the generalizations, omissions, 
or mental slant of those who have studied the 
photographs before him. The principal address 
at the opening plenary session of the sixth con- 
gress by Dr. Schemerhorn, a former Netherlands 
Prime Minister, emphasized that photogram- 
metry has largely displaced all other methods of 
mapping for reconstruction and particularly for 
the most efficient development of natural 
resources, 

Photogrammetry is such a highly specialized 
technology that the size of the congresses is neces- 
sarily rather small. There were many currency 
and travel restrictions still in force, yet there were 
some 325 persons attending the sixth congress from 
the following 22 countries: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
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mark, t, Finland, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, the Netherlands, Poland, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the United King- 
dom, the United States and Venezuela. 

The official United States Delegation consisted 
of 14 persons representing Federal agencies, scien- 
tific and educational institutions, and commercial 
companies concerned with photogrammetry. 

The technical work of the meeting was carried 
out by the following four commissions: photog- 
raphy, plotting, geodetic applications (architec- 
ture, astronomy, medicine, etc.), and education 
(training, bibliography, terminology). These 
commissions we, ¢ the time available all too short 
and — to — their activities between con- 
gresses by correspondence. 

The proceedings of the re ag disclosed nota- 
ble improvements since the last meeting in the 
cameras, lenses, and plotting instruments. Much 
larger programs of research and the mapping on 
large scales for reconstruction and most efficient 
use of natural resources were reported. The ex- 
change of information at the congress and contacts 
for continuing this exchange through the Inter- 
national Society will markedly increase the effi- 
ciency of this work. New electronic methods for 
obtaining accurate positions of the cameras make 
possible greater precision in mapping remote re- 
gions, where the usual geodetic survey methods 


would be too costly. Resolutions were adopted to 
resume publication of the international review, 
Photogrammetria; to have a representative of the 
International Society of Photogrammetry attend 
the proposed meeting of experts to advise the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations regard- 
ing practicable coordination and promotion of 
cartography on a world-wide basis; and to con- 
tinue the activites of the technical commissions 
by correspondence during the interval between 
congresses. 

e invitation of the American Society of 
Photogrammetry to hold the seventh congress in 
the United States in 1952 was accepted. Capt. O. 
S. Reading, United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, was elected president of the International 
Society; E. S. Massie, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, secretary-general; and W. C. Cude, United 
States Engineer Research and Development Lab- 
oratories, treasurer. The other members selected 
for the 1949-52 international council were: Prof. 
C. F. Baeschlin, Switzerland; Prof. G. Cassinis, 
Italy; Ing. R. Janicot, France; and Prof. W. 
Schermerhorn, the Netherlands. 

The United States, both as the largest prospec- 
tive user of photogrammetry and the largest prov- 
ing ground for various makes of European ap- 
paratus as well as our own, will have much to 
contribute to the seventh congress in 1952. 


Third Meeting of IRO Executive Committee 
BY GEORGE L. WARREN 


The Executive Committee of the International 
Refugee Organization (Ino) held its third meeting 
in Geneva from January 25 to 28, 1949. Repre- 
sentatives of all members of the Geusidbien-cthue- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, China, France, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela—were present at the meeting. The 
meetings of the Committee were held in the Palais 
des Nations. 

The Committee authorized the Director General 
to continue the efforts of the Organization to 
evacuate endangered refugees from Shanghai, 
either to places of permanent resettlement or to 
temporary asylum on the Island of Samar in the 
Philippines. The Committee expressed its ap- 
preciation of the offer of the Philippine Govern- 
ment to provide a temporary haven for as many 
as 6,000 refugees from Shanghai for a period of 
four months, during which time permanent places 
elsewhere will have to be found forthem. To ful- 
fil this latter Iro commitment to the Philippine 
Government, the Committee appealed to all gov- 
ernments to receive refugees temporarily placed 


in the Philippines. The Government of Guate- 
mala announced at the meeting its willingness to 
accept 1,000 such refugees. 

The Committee also considered the question of 
the eligibility of Albanian refugees of Greek racial 
— presently in Greece and of refugees of 
Italian racial origin from Venezia Giulia and 
Istria now in Italy who have not opted for Italian 
citizenship under the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty. Both groups have been declared alien 
refugees in their countries of temporary residence. 
The Committee reached a conclusion that both 
groups, totaling approximately 5,000 persons, were 
eligible for assistance under the Iro constitution. 

e most important issue before the Committee 
was the resumption by Iro of payment for the 
movement of eligible Jewish refugees from central 
Europe to Palestine. Such payment had been dis- 
continued by administrative order in May 1948 be- 
cause of the conflict in Palestine. The United 
States Representative pressed the view that pay- 
ment should be resumed, as recommended by the 
Director General, within the budgetary limits 
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of the current fiscal year—50,000 persons and 
$4,000,000. Other members presented the view 
that the movement of Jewish refugees to Palestine 
would impede the efforts of the Conciliation Com- 
mission, established under the resolution on Pales- 
tine adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at its meeting in Paris in Decem- 
ber 1948, to facilitate the repatriation of the 
Palestinian —- to their former homes, The 
Committee finally decided to adopt the Director 
General’s recommendation that payment for the 
movement of eligible Jewish refugees to Palestine 
be resumed within the pom peed limits, but de- 
cided that payment for such movement as origi- 
nated after January 31, 1949, should be subject to 
consultation with the Conciliation Commission. 
The Director General will report on such con- 
sultation at the meeting of the General Council 
of Iro on March 29, 1949, in Geneva. 


U.S. Delegation to WHO Executive’Board 


[Released to the press February 17] 


Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, of the Department of 
State and United States Representative on the 
Executive Board of the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WuHo), attended the third session of the 
Executive Board, which opened at Geneva, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1949. Dr. Hyde served as chairman of 
the United States Delegation. 

The President named Abel Wolman, professor 
of sanitary engineering, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and one of this country’s outstanding experts 
in the field of environmental sanitation, as Alter- 
nate United States Representative to this session. 
Serving as advisers were Howard B. Calderwood, 
Division of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, and James F. Anderson, International Ad- 
ministration Staff, both of the Department of 
State. 

The United States was elected as one of the 
eighteen member states entitled to representation 
on the Wuo Executive Board at the First World 
Health Assembly held at Geneva last summer. On 
October 18, 1948, the President approved the des- 
ignation of Dr. Hyde as permanent U.S. Repre- 
sentative, subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

Dr. Hyde also represented the United States at 
the meeting of the Wuo Executive Board Com- 
mittee on Administration and Finance. This 
meeting was held at Geneva, February 16-19, 1949. 
Dr. Martha Eliot, Associate Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency, and Mr. Ander- 
son served as advisers to the representative. 
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Volume on International Conference on 
Military Trials Released 


[Released to the press February 12] 

The Department of State released on February 
12 the volume entitled /nternational Conference 
on Military Trials, a compilation of the stenogra- 
phic minutes of the Four Power conference held 
at London from June 26 to August 8, 1945, which 

receded the Niirnberg trials. The volume also 
includes the documents which record the histori- 
cal background of the formulation of the interna- 
tional agreement and charter signed at London on 
August 8, 1945, by the representatives of the gov- 
ernments of the Provisional Government of 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The minutes pane different philosophies of 
criminal law and procedure prevailing in the four 
countries as discussed by General I. T. Nikit- 
chenko, vice president of the Soviet Supreme 
Court; by William Viscount Jowitt of Stevenage 
and Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, the Lord Chancellor 
and the Attorney-General of England; by Judge 
Robert Falco of the Cour de Cassation, the high- 
est court of France) ; and by Robert H. Jackson, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The differing views represented 
the maximum divergence in legal concepts and 
traditions likely to be found among occidental na- 
tions, two being common-law countries and two 
civil-law countries. 

As pointed out in the preface by Justice Robert 


. H, Jackson, the conflicts in ideologies were stub- 


born and deep, and on some subjects agreement 
was found to be impossible. The conference, how- 
ever, resulted in agreement on substantive defini- 
tions which have far-reaching implications, 
namely, the definition of crimes against the inter- 
national community and that of individual re- 
sponsibility for guilt. 

The charter represents the first successful effort 
to amalgamate different ideas of fair procedure 
for permitting a joint inquiry of Four Powers into 
criminal charges. The influence of this confer- 
ence, of the agreement and charter, and of the trials 
thereunder on future international criminal law, is 
such that it has been considered desirable to make 
available to the public, and particularly to the 
legal profession, a full exposition of the negotia- 
tions on which these proceedings were based. 

Copies of this volume (461 pages) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $1.75 each. 
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New International Frontiers in Human Rights 


BY DURWARD V. SANDIFER! 
Acting Director of Office of United Nations Affairs, Department of State 


Two Germans were fishing on opposite banks of 
the river Spree, one in the Russian zone and one 
in the American zone. The German on the Amer- 
ican bank pulled out fish after fish with monoto- 
nous regularity. The German on the Russian bank 

ot not even a bite. After several hours of this 
the man on the Russian side shouted to his opposite 
in exasperation : “How it is that you keep pulling 
in the fish over there while here I don’t even get 
a nibble?” “Well,” replied the man on the Amer- 
ican bank, “you see, the fish over here aren’t afraid 
to open their mouths.” 

That story can be taken as a symbol of the age- 
long struggle for human rights. It is only where 
men have not been afraid to open their mouths, 
and where they have asserted and maintained the 
right to open their mouths, that liberty has thrived 
and human rights have flourished. 

By that standard the United Nations should fur- 
nish an ideal atmosphere for the propagation of 
human rights. Representatives of the fifty-eight 
members of the United Nations are notoriously un- 
afraid to open their mouths in whatever organ or 
agency of the Organization they may be ween 
the Russians least of all. That might perhaps 
due to the fact that temporarily her are on the 
other bank of the river. 

I have seen an estimate that over 17 million 
words were spoken during the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris between September 21 and 
December 12, 1948. What did these words add up 
to? What did the Assembly achieve? It has been 
widely stated that the outstanding achievement 
of the Assembly was the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The Assembly has 
been called in some quarters “The Human Rights 
Assembly.” Certainly a considerable proportion 
of the 17 million words was spilled in the debate 
on the Declaration. Never was the right of free- 
dom of speech exercised more fully or with less 
restraint. Some of us would add: never to a better 
end or with a better result. 

In the closing plenary debate on the Declaration 
Mrs. Roosevelt said for the United States: 


* Made before the National Citizens Conference on Civil 
Liberties, held in Washington, on Feb. 14, 1949, and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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“We stand today at the threshold of a great event 
both in the life of the United Nations and in the 
life of mankind, that is the approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This Declaration ma 
well become the international Magna Carta of all 
men everywhere. We hope its proclamation by the 
General Assembly will be an event comparable to 
the proclamation of the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man by the French people in 1789, the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights by the people of the United 
States, and the adoption of comparable declara- 
tions at different times in other countries.” 


When I was handed the subject of new interna- 
tional frontiers in human rights, I turned to the 
dictionary to refresh my understanding of what a 
frontier is. In Webster’s Collegiate I found a 
definition in three parts: 

1. That part of a country facing another country or an 
unsettled region; hence (a) the border or advance region 
of settlement and civilization. (b) An advance or not 
fully explored region, as of thought, sentiment, etc. 

In other words a frontier may be geographical 
or it may be intellectual. It may be a borderland 
in the realm of politics or of thought. 

In both cases it has in it the elements of advance 
and adventure, of pushing forward from the 
known to the unknown, of pushing forward the 
boundaries and the “benefits” of civilization. 

To Americans the frontier is a real and graphic 
concept. We have until very recently always had 
a geographic frontier. This has had an influence 
far beyond its material impact. It has kept alive 
the frontier psychology in our thinking. It has 
kept us alert and open to new ideas. It has stim- 
ulated self-reliance, independence, and a jealous 
awareness of any infringement of our liberties. 
With the passage of our national geographic fron- 
tier we are in danger of losing our open-minded 
adventurous approach to life and to liberty. This 
is as true of human rights—or perhaps more true— 
as of other things. sr i achieved much on our 
national frontiers of human rights, we can too 
easily draw back from the challenge on the inter- 
national frontiers. 

Until quite recently, the frontier of action on 
human rights was almost entirely national. In 
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fact, the concept, as we know it today, came to life 
with the Charter of the United Nations. 

The great documents of human liberty have been 
national or local creations. Protections and guar- 
antees of “human” rights have been aimed at the 
individual. The individual has had rights onl 
within national or local groups. As an individual, 
man has had few if any rights on the international 
scene. When the United States wanted to protest 
the persecution of Jews in certain European coun- 
tries in the middle of the nineteenth century, it 
had to base its protest on the ground that the re- 
sulting flight of the Jews to the United States put 
a burden on the economy of this country. There 
was no thought that these people as individuals 
had rights subject to international protection. 

The beginnings of international frontiers of 
human rights are to be found in the League of 
Nations system. There had been some develop- 
ment cored to that in such matters as the treaties 
prohibiting the slave traffic, the liquor traffic, the 
traffic in women and children. However, the mi- 
norities treaties, concluded at the end of World 
War I, represent the first important recognition 
of an international responsibility for the rights of 
individuals and groups of individuals within 
states. The mandates system was another prod- 
uct of the new sense of awareness on the interna- 
tional level of responsibility for the lives and wel- 
fare of men as human beings and not as political 

awns. There were also the League efforts on 
ehalf of refugees and stateless persons which 
became identified with the name of the great Nor- 
wegian explorer, Nansen. 
aradoxically enough it took the excesses of the 
Nazi and Fascist regimes in the years preceding 
World War II, with their flagrant and colossal 
disregard of human rights, to shock the world into 
a realization that the rights of men as such must 
be the concern of the international community, if 
peace and civilization are to survive. Largely 
from that holocaust of suffering has come the 
impetus for lifting to the international level the 
definition and guarantee of human rights. 

What are the international frontiers of human 
rights today ? 

Many men have helped to stake out these fron- 
tiers. 

President Roosevelt led the way in his formula- 
tion of the Four Freedoms: 

Freedom of speech and expression ... 

freedom of every person to worship God in his own 
wa ee ae 

treedou from want 

freedom from fear 

The essence of this has found its way into the 
preamble of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights upon the initiative of Professor René Cas- 
sin, French representative on the Human Rights 
Commission : 
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WHueEREAS disregard and contempt for human rights have 
resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the con- 
science of mankind, and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief 
and freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed 
as the highest aspiration of the common people, 


The Charter of the United Nations was pro- 
claimed in the names of “the peoples of the United 
Nations.” Its preamble, which is associated with 
the name of the great South African statesman, 
Field Marshal Smuts, declares: 


We the peoples of the United Nationsdetermined .. . 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small 
eee Ae 
to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom .. .. 


As a result of the insistence at San Francisco 
of representatives of organizations from all over 
this country, the final draft of the Charter is 
permeated with a sense of the importance and 
urgency of promoting and safeguarding human 
rights. Among the four purposes of the United 
Nations the third is declared to be: 


To achieve international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. 


Each of the four peace treaties which have been 
concluded since the end of World War II includes 
an article on human rights. The article from the 
Hungarian treaty is characteristic: 


1. Hungary shall take all measures necessary to secure 
to all persons under Hungarian jurisdiction, without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion, the enjoy- 
ment of human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, 
including freedom of expression, of press and publication, 
of religious worship, of political opinion and of public 
meeting. 

2. Hungary further undertakes that the laws in force 
in Hungary shall not, either in their content or in their 
application, discriminate or entail any discrimination 
between persons of Hungarian nationality on the ground 
of their race, sex, language or religion, whether in refer- 
ence to their persons, property, business, professional or 
financial interests, status, political or civil rights or any 
other matter. 


In the now famous point 4 of his inaugural ad- 
dress, President Truman has driven a new stake 
on the international frontier of human rights. He 
said in part: 


“Fourth, we must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial ae available for the 
improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas. 


“Greater production is the key to prosperity 
and peace. And the key to greater production is 


a wider and more vigorous application of modern 
scientific and technical knowledge. 
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“Only by — the least fortunate of its mem- 


bers to hel emselves can the human family 
achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the right 
of all people.” 


Where does this lead us in terms of action? 

In my youth in Illinois, in order to protect a 
horse from distraction and to keep his eyes focused 
only on the road directly ahead of him, we put 
blinders on his bridle. We cannot afford to wear 
blinders in looking for the answer to this question. 
I have detected a tendency on the part of many 

eople to concentrate on what might be called the 
focus aspect of this question in determining what 
remains to be done on human rights. They think 
only of a declaration and a covenant on human 
rights. I ask you to look at the matter in a much 
broader perspective. The fields of action open to 
us fall broadly into four categories: (1) legal or 
juridical; (2) political; (3) economic and social ; 
and (4) educational and cultural. 

The legal and juridical aspects of human rights 
have occupied much of our attention in the United 
Nations. The conclusion of an international cove- 
nant or convention on human rights is widely 
regarded as the one great new frontier of inter- 
national human rights. 

This view was especially pronounced among the 
delegates who carried on the work on the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights in the recent General As- 
sembly. There was a constantly reiterated deter- 
mination to strengthen human rights through a 
convention legally binding on the member states. 
This determination found expression in a resolu- 
tion directing the Economic and Social Council 
and the Human Rights Commission to continue to 
es priority to the preparation of the Covenant of 

uman Rights and of measures of implementation. 

This determination derives understandably and 
properly, I think, from the feeling that the provi- 
sions of the Charter on this subject are not enough. 
The general provisions of the Charter must be 

iven the form of treaty obligations. This must 

e done while the impetus of the recent war is with 
us, to raise the level of observance and protection of 
human rights to such a point that their violation 
shall not again precipitate a war. 

The fear of failure on this score is fully war- 
ranted. The achievement of an international con- 
vention on human rights is probably the most 
difficult frontier we have to conquer. It is an 
extremely complicated task. Weare already being 
told in this country that it cannot be done; that it 
would upset our own constitutional provisions; 
that treaty obligations on this subject would upset 
the balance of our federal form of Government; 
that such a convention would constitute an unrea- 
sonable and unwarranted interference with our 
sovereign rights. It has been declared that no 
system of human rights can be imposed on any 
nation by another nation or group of nations; that 
an attempt to confer such rights by action of an 
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international body will bring not world order but 
disorder. 

Similar objections have and will be raised else- 
where. In the course of his violent denunciation 
of the Declaration of Human Rights in the closing 
plenary debate, Mr. Vyshinsky’s principal criti- 
ag rd it was its interference with sovereignty. 

e said: 


“We [have] stated that in a number of articles 
in this draft the sovereign rights of democratic 
states are ignored. . . . 

“T must note that at the present time a certain 
tendency has appeared, which was already pretty 
clearly seen last year in a definite circle of the 
United Nations, concerning a certain theory to the 
effect that the principle of Ale saga sovereign- 
ty is a reactionary and outdated idea 

“A number of scientists and international lead- 
ers quite definitely define sovereignty as the right 
of a government to ensure for itself the develop- 
ment of its own people without any outside influ- 
ence, to manifest its own will, to act within its own 
jurisdiction without any obstacles put forward by 
outside forces, and possibly to defend its own 
rights, its own responsibilities, which is the basic 
essence of every society, and the right of that so- 
ciety to act absolutely freely and independently. 
; These are very fine words which from our 
point of view, clearly define the notion of sov- 
ereignty.” 


This is of course the complete negation of prog- 
ress internationally and a clear statement of a de- 
termination not to go beyond national frontiers 
in the protection of human rights. We must take 
care lest we fall into the same error while pro- 
claiming our virtues and our superiority in human 
rights and freedoms. 

Another great obstacle to the achievement of a 
covenant universally applicable is the totally dif- 
ferent approach to the individual in Soviet society 
from that in the West. This was given categorical 
expression by Mr. Vyshinsky in replying to a state- 
ment by the Foreign Minister of Canada, Mr. Pear- 
son, who said: 


“We do not accept and never will accept the doc- 
trine that the rights of man include only those 
rights which are sanctioned and sanctified by Com- 
munist doctrine and that all other rights are to be 
outlawed as ‘fascist’. 

“, . . We shall in future as we have in the 
past protect the freedom of the individual in our 
country.” 


To this Mr. Vyshinsky replied that since in the 
Soviet system the “contradiction between classes” 
has been eliminated, “there can be no contradiction 
between the government and the individual, be- 
cause the government is the collective individual. 
The state and the individual in the U. S. S. R. are 
fully harmonized.” 
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In other words there is no such thing as indi- 
vidual human rights in the Soviet system in the 
sense in which we use the term. It is for that rea- 
son that the Soviet Government cannot accept 
international standards of human rights unless 
they are stated in terms of Soviet ideology. Thus 
Mr. Vyshinsky bluntly declares in his recent trea- 
tise on The Law of the Soviet State: 


“In our state, naturally [underscoring added] 


there is and can be no place for freedom of speech, 
press, and so on for the foes of socialism.” 


But difficulties in formulating a covenant will 
not be limited to those arising from the contradic- 
tions of Soviet ideology. There are great varieties 
of social customs, laws, and constitutional prac- 
tices in many countries to be reconciled. There 
will be wide divergence of opinion on the rights to 
be included, the exceptions and limitations to be 
listed, the method of implementation to be — 
Consequently we must set our sights at realizable 
levels. The present Commission draft is limited 
to traditional civil and political rights which are 
notably Anglo-American in character and origin. 
We should stick to this for the present covenant. 
Other matters can be tackled later. 

The United Nations has already launched on 
the translation of human rights into treaty law. 
Genocide has been covered in a separate conven- 
tion approved by the Assembly in Paris. Freedom 
of information has been included in one of the 
conventions prepared by the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Conference at Geneva which will be before 
the General Assembly in April for approval. 
Nationality, statelessness, minorities, and other 
matters can be treated separately after full and 
thorough study. 

The ditical anpect of freedom is also essential. 
The definition of human rights, the spelling out of 
safeguards and of measures of implementation in 
declarations and conventions, important as this is, 
will be meaningless unless through international 
political action free institutions and political inde- 
pendence are maintained. This means that an- 
other international frontier of human rights lies 
in the United Nations system, based on the sov- 
ereign equality of the Members and designed to 
guarantee their integrity and independence. 

These political frontiers are far-flung and are to 
be found in Greece, in Korea, in Indonesia, in Pal- 
estine, in Czechoslovakia—in short wherever a 
threat to peace or a menace to the integrity and 
independence of free states ——s The field of 
action to meet the threats lies in the Securit 
Council, the General Assembly, in the Marsha 
Plan, the treaty of Rio de Janeiro, the Brussels 

act, the prospective North Atlantic pact—in ef- 
ective action on our part and the part of other 
ae to support and bulwark the United Nations 
as the instrument of free men against aggression 
and oppression. 
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Another political frontier is the trusteeship sys- 
tem and the provisions of the Charter concerning 
other non-self-governing territories. Here the 
membei3 of the United Nations have dedicated 
themselves to a far-reaching program for the pro- 
motion of self-government and the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement of non- 
self-governing peoples. It behooves us to be con- 
tantly on the alert that our over-all policies are 
in harmony with the long-time objectives of this 
program. 

The economic and social ts of human rights 
are equally important. “Man does not live by 
bread alone but by every word which proceedet 
out of the mouth of God.” It will not be regarded 
as sacrilege, I believe, to remark that on the other 
hand man cannot live without bread. That is a 
fact known from the beginning of time but one 
which has only recently fully penetrated the social 
conscience of organized society. It is in fact the 
great new frontier of human rights, both national 
and international, especially the latter. 

Back in 1942 when the ferment for an interna- 
tional bill of rights was beginning to stir, the 
American Law Institute called together a com- 
mittee of expert representatives of many nationali- 
ties to work out a draft bill of international rights. 
Sitting in as an observer I was much impressed 
by the criticism of traditional rights as negative 
and inadequate. There was a demand for a new 
affirmative approach and for extending rights to 
the economic, social, cultural and educational field. 
That was done and the resulting declaration sets 
forth such rights with a correlative statement of 
the obligation of the state to guarantee the rights. 

A similar upsurge of sentiment compelled the 
inclusion in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of a fairly detailed statement of rights in 
this field. These rights are prefaced with an article 
which provides that the economic, social and cul- 
tural rights shall be achieved “through national 
and international cooperation, and in accordance 
with the organization and resources of each state.” 

The Soviet Delegation pressed hard for these 
rights and for a more detailed statement of them, 
including measures of implementation. What they 
meant was national implementation, of course, for 
they would not brook international implementa- 
tion here any more than in the political field. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a fact that it is quite difficult not to 
find oneself on the defensive in meeting the Soviet 

ropaganda attack in this field. This, I think, is 

use people everywhere for the first time have 

a glimpse of new horizons of economic and social 

walbdale and are susceptible to the lure of a 

system which promises them something they have 
never enjoyed. 

We are here confronted with a challenge which 
we must meet both at home and abroad. As Mrs. 
Roosevelt has well said, we must continue to show 
the peoples of the world that democratic institu- 
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tions can assure to people the good things of life 
without regimenting them in the process. 

President Truman has given us the blueprints 
of a program, both national and international, well 
calculated to meet this challenge. It calls for con- 
tinued support of the Marshall Plan, full develop- 
ment of the Technical Assistance Program, full 
support of the work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the economic and social 
field, membership in and support of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, full maintenance of the 
reciprocal trade program, and many other activ- 
ities. 

This is no light burden. There can never be any 
return to normalcy under it, but without it we can 
have neither human rights nor peace. 

Whether the area of enjoyment of human rights 
continues to expand depends ultimately on what 
is done also on the educational and cultural fron- 
tier. '° " 

There is a very real danger in international life 
that resolutions, declarations, and conventions will 
not be followed by action. Many promising inter- 
national documents have been stillborn. Transla- 
tion into reality of principles and policies put 
down on paper must come largely at the national 
level. That is particularly true of human rights. 

It was with this in mind that the General As- 
sembly accompanied its approval of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights with a resolution which: 


Recommends Governments of Member States to show 
their adherence to Article 56 of the Charter by using every 
means within their power solemnly to publicize the text 
of the Declaration and to cause it to be disseminated, dis- 
played, read and expounded principally in schools and 
other educational institutions, without distinction based 
on the political status of countries or territories. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization also passed a resolution the 
day after the adoption of the Declaration which 
encourages “the incorporation of the Declaration 
as subject matter in the teaching about the United 
Nations which is done in schools” and through 
widespread activities to disseminate information 
on human rights. 

A project of real significance in education for 
human rights is the United Nations Yearbook of 
Human Rights. This is a separate volume, under 
the direction of the Human Rights Commission, 
and will be an annual publication. Some of you 
may have seen the first edition of this book, cover- 
ing 1947. It contains the provisions in national 
constitutions which pertain to human rights, and 
succeeding editions will report changes and addi- 
tions to these. 

No one can review the 1947 Yearbook without a 
sense of the importance of freedom to people the 
world over. Many constitutions contain provi- 
sions similar to those we treasure in our own Bill of 
Rights; the rights to life, liberty, security, fair 
trial, freedom from slavery and torture, free 
speech, and free conscience have been sought and 


are reaffirmed in almost all basic plans for govern- 
ment. The Yearbook is therefore a constructive 
comparison of the ideologies and determinations of 
the Members of the United Nations. 

The 1948 Yearbook will provide new material, 
primarily on human-rights legislation. We can 
expect these Yearbooks to chronicle not only the 
growth of human rights concepts in United Na- 
tions countries but also the laws and the practical 

rocedures through which they are guaranteed. 

t isa great step forward to have all these various 
provisions gathered in one place and compared 
year by year. There is know-how to be gained in 
these comparisons which we can use in pushing 
back the international frontier and broadening the 
boundaries of fundamental freedoms. 

Actually the Declaration can only be made to 
come alive in this country and other countries 
through the unremitting efforts of organizations 
like yours. As I said recently to a meeting at the 
State Department of representatives of organiza- 
tions from all over the country, the State Depart- 
ment and other government agencies can help, but 

ou are the only ones who can really make the 
eclaration of Human Rights a part of the 
conscience and understanding of the people. 

For we have plenty of “frontiers” of human 
rights within our own boundaries. In searching 
the far-off international frontiers, we must not fall 
into the error of forgetting our own. There are 
few if any countries with a higher level than ours 
of material welfare combined with genuine politi- 
cal freedoms. I need not remind an audience of 
this kind of our shortcomings. Perhaps our most 
vulnerable point is on the frontier of discrimina- 
tion. That frontier exists right here in Washing- 
ton as in many other communities. There have 
been objections in some quarters to having the 
headquarters of international organizations here 
on that account. The President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram points the way to improvement in the United 
States. We are fortunate that our newspapers, 
our organizations, and all of us are free to talk our 
problems over—to open our mouths on the sub- 
ject—like the fish on the American side of the river. 

The new international frontiers of human rights 
are formidable. Like peace in our modern inter- 
dependent world these frontiers are indivisible. 
If we restrict our efforts to our national frontiers 
we are almost certain to lose the rights we already 
have. But if the challenge is great the promise is 
greater. To quote the words of President Tru- 
man: 


“Slowly but surely we are weaving a world fab- 
ric of international security and growing prosper- 
ity. 

“We are aided by all who wish to live in freedom 
from fear—even by those who live today in fear 
under their own governments. 
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“We are aided by all who want relief from the 
lies of propaganda—who desire truth and sin- 
cerity. 

“We are aided by all who desire self-govern- 
ment and a voice in deciding their own affairs. 

“We are aided by all who long for economic 
security—for the security and abundance that men 
in free societies can enjoy. 

“We are aided by all who desire freedom of 
rs freedom of religion, and freedom to live 
their own lives for useful ends.” 
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Our potential allies are numerous. The peoples 
of the world are on the march on the international 
frontiers of human rights. We cannot afford to be 
held back by those who wear blinders; by those 
who look back instead of forward; by those who 
quail at the border of new frontiers—lest we find 
ourselves in the position of the politician who, in 
a time of political upheaval, hearing a shouting 
crowd passing his window, leaped up crying: 
“There go my people. I must follow them for I 
am their leader.” 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press February 16] 


With regard to the North Atlantic pact now 
under discussion, I should like to emphasize that 
there are no real differences in regard to the ob- 
jectives which this Government is seeking to ac- 
complish. We have been proceeding on the basis 
of policies which have been clearly defined and 
which, I think, are well understood. These policies 
were given clear expression in the inaugural ad- 
dress of the President, in Resolution 239, which 
the Senate adopted by an overwhelming vote on 
June 11, 1948, and in the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives on H.R. 6802 of the 80th Congress. 


In conducting our discussions with other coun- 
tries, we have taken as our guide these clear ex- 
pressions of policy. 

I have been in regular consultation with senior 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and intend to continue this course. In the 
near future at the convenience of the Committee 
I hope to discuss the matter with the full Com- 
mittee. Discussions are still proceeding with the 
Ambassadors of the other countries concerned. I 
cannot go into further detail. I hope and expect 
that it will soon be possible to have public dis- 
cussion on the basis of an actual text. 


Expanded Educational Program Asked by U.S. Advisory Commission 


IMPLEMENTATION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 


[Released to the press February 7] 

Broader dimensions for the State Department’s 
educational exchange activities to implement the 
President’s bold new program of technical assist- 
ance to other nations of the world was advocated 
February 7 by Harvie Branscomb, Chairman of 
the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange. 

In submitting the Commission’s first semian- 
nual report to €on ress on February 7, Chairman 
Branscomb pointed out that federal agencies al- 
ready have a record of successful experience in 
this field, which will enable the new program to 
go forward speedily when Congress provides the 
means.’ 

The Commission, in its report, made a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the Government’s program 
for interchange of persons and scientific, tech- 
nical, and cultural knowledge with the rest of the 
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world, covering the period from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. 

Chairman Branscomb emphasized that the edu- 
cational exchange program serves the public in- 
terest in a particularly significant way at this 
time. “The President recently announced as a 
major arm of our foreign policy,” he said, “the 
need for a bold new program of technical assist- 
ance in which American ‘know-how’ would be 
made available on a broader scale than ever before. 

“In planning for this new level of activity it 
is fortunate that we have a record of successful 


1 First Semiannual Report of all Educational Exchange 
Activities Carried on From July 1 to December 31, 1948. 
Letter from Chairman, U.S. Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange, transmitting the first semiannual re- 
port of all educational exchange activities carried on from 
July 1 to December 31, 1948, pursuant to Public Law 402, 
Rightieth Congress (H. Doc. 56, 81st Cong., Ist sess.). 
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experience in this type of operation. For the past 


eleven years the United States has engaged in edu- 
cational, cultural, scientific, and technical ex- 
changes with the twenty Latin American Repub- 
lics. While the program has been a modest one, 
it has been tested. And from this test it is clearly 


evident that this type of cooperative activity 
yields big dividends in terms of creating common 
understanding and achieving the conditions for 
economic stability and enduring peace. It seems 
obvious that what the President desires now, is to 
give this program new and greater dimensions.” 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 


“Through enactment of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402) on January 27, 1948, the Con- 
gress carefully and deliberately determined that 
a program of educational exchange shall become 
an essential part of the conduct of this nation’s 
foreign affairs. This basic policy has thus been 
established. However, the Act did not provide 
the funds to implement it.” 


Financial Leve! 


“The Information and Educational Exchange 
Act authorizes a world-wide program but does 
not finance it. Funds have not yet been appropri- 
ated to expand this program beyond the a at 
which it was operating at the time the Act was 
passed.” 


Current Operations 


“Public Law 402 is now almost a year old. We 
find the educational exchange program operating 
at approximately the same financial level and in 
the same areas of the world as in the years prior to 
the enactment of Public Law 402. No govern- 
ment-supported educational exchange activities 
are yet being conducted under the Smith-Mundt 
Act in the Eastern Hemisphere, except for the 
world-wide library operation and the work done 
in our missions and in this country to facilitate 
exchange activities of private organizations and 
other governments.” 

“A review of the Latin American program has 
convinced the Commission that the activities are 
sound and that they are making possible the ef- 
fective exchange of knowledge and ideas between 
the people of this country and those of other na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. The program 
consists chiefly of various cooperative scientific 
and technical projects to which this country con- 
tributes scientific personnel and technical train- 
ing, exchange of persons, the maintenance of a 
number of libraries and cultural centers, aid to 
American-sponsored schools, and other activities 
of a supplementary character. The Department 
of State is assisted in the conduct of this program 
by the 25 Federal agencies which are members of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation.” 


Plans for 1950 


“The authorization of a world-wide educational 
exchange program must be made meaningful. 
Adequate funds should be provided to enable the 
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Department of State to discharge its responsibili- 
ties for educational exchange under the Smith- 
Mundt Act (Public Law 402). Latin American 
—— should not be curtailed. There are 
marked values achieved by these programs— 
values which would be lost by discontinuity and 
constant adjustment. The total program should 
be expanded to the Eastern Hemisphere, partic- 
ularly to those countries not under the Eoa and 
other economic aid programs and to countries 
whose governments give evidence of cooperation 
in the mutually helpful and friendly spirit of the 
Smith-Mundt Act. The Department of State has 
not yet presented to this Commission a plan which 
we consider comprehensive enough to make edu- 
cational exchange an effective complement of our 
economic aid programs and our program of mili- 
tary preparedness. The expansion of this pro- 
gram cannot wisely be postponed.” 


Recommendations 


“Although the Commission finds the present and 
contemplated level of the educational exchange 
program totally inadequate, we find that the De- 
partment of State has done a sig! effective 
job of leadership and management. This same 
general endorsement is made of the officers respon- 
sible for the program. A measure of the sucess of 
the operations can be attributed to the cooperation 
and competence of the 25 Federal agencies which, 
as members of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, assist the 
Department in carrying out the program.” 

“We have made another major recommendation 
to the Department of State—that, with appropri- 
ate safeguards against subversive activity, all 
possible steps to be taken to keep the door open to 
unofficial exchanges with the countries of eastern 
Europe where freedom of communication is de- 
nied. To cut off contacts with the totalitarian na- 
tions of the world because of fears as to what might 
happen to democratic institutions would imply a 
weakness which has no justification in fact. No 
army ever burned its bridges except in retreat. 
The democratic way of life is not now in retreat. 
The Department of State has accepted our recom- 
mendations and is now taking the steps set forth 
in its official reply to this Commission.” 


importance of Program 


“The educational exchange program takes on 
added importance in today’s world. Interna- 
tional disaster has been averted by United States 
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money, materials, and political help to a world 
made insecure by war and post-war conflicts. We 
have invested heavily in world recovery. We are 
assisting war-ravaged countries to become self- 
supporting so that they may contribute their share 
to world prosperity. This means that we must 
share our knowledge, experience, and skills as a 
way of helping other countries to help themselves. 
The recovery program will have no permanent 
value if, at its close, the nations who have received 
our aid lack the trained technicians and other per- 
sonnel to carry on the economic programs which 
we helped them start.” 


The U.S. Advisory Commission was appointed 
by the President on dey 12, 1948, and serves with- 
out pay. In addition to Chairman Branscomb, 
the Commission includes Mark Starr, vice chair- 
man, Educational director, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union; Karl Taylor Compton, 
pene Massachusetts Institute of Techno oy 5 
arold Willis Dodds, president, Princeton Uni- 
versity ; and Rev. Martin R. P. McGuire, professor, 
Catholic University. : 


United Nations Releases a Review on 
Technical Assistance 


The United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs released in September 1948 a publication 
entitled Technical Assistance for Economic De- 
velopment, 

In this review are described types of technical 
assistance provided member countries by or 
through specialized agencies and types of techni- 
cal assistance available in each of the several fields 
directly related to economic development. 

The subjects are discussed under the following 
chapters: types of assistance; sources of assist- 
ance; agriculture; forestry and forest products; 
fisheries; other physical resources; education and 
technical training; labor and employment; health, 
nutrition, and safety; public administration; fi- 
nance and currency; and statistics. 

Copies of this publication (102 pp.) may be pur- 
chased from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City, for 80¢. 


U.S. Seeks Agricultural Expert 
To Teach in Burma 
[Released to the press February 15] 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships is seeking 
a qualified American instructor in agricultural ex- 
tension to teach in the Kachin State Post-Primary 
School at Myitkyina, Burma. 

The successful applicant for the post will be 
awarded a grant under the Fulbright Act to in- 
clude round-trip transportation, maintenance 
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allowance, and pay for his services. The pay will 
be in Burmese currency. 

The Post-Prima School at Myitkyina is the 
chief high school of the Kachin State, one of the 
component states in the Union of Burma, and is 
the principal institution in the northern area which 
prepares students for college and university stud- 
ies. As in the majority of high schools in Burma, 
classes are taught in English. The student body 
is drawn from the various hill areas and includes 
Shans, Chins, Was, Burmans, and Lahus. The 
— number are Kachins, who fought with the 

llies during World War II. 

The Kachin State has indicated an urgent need 
for an expert to teach the basic principles of agri- 
culture, such as soils, soil and forest conservation, 
farm and taungya cultivation, and animal hus- 
bandry. The position will be somewhat similar to 
that of an American county agent ; the teacher will 
assist the people in determining their most urgent 
needs and devise with them the most feasible solu- 
tions to agricultural problems. 

Since this type of assistance has never been pro- 
vided to the Kachins before, the teacher will have 
considerable freedom to develop his own program 
of instruction and consultation. He may be pro- 
vided with one or two native assistants, and the 
Kachin State has recently purchased several trac- 
tors, harrows, and plows for his use. 

Persons interested in this opportunity may ob- 
tain applications and additional information from 
the United States Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


Research and Teaching Grants Available 
in Belgian Institutions 
[Released to the press February 16] 


Opportunities for Americans to undertake re- 
search or serve as visiting professors and second- 
ary school teachers in Belgium were announced 
on February 16 by the Department of State. The 
awards will be made, under the provisions of the 
Fulbright Act, in Belgian frances. Financial ben- 
efits will include round-trip transportation, a 
salary, living allowance, and allowance for pur- 
chase of necessary books or equipment. _ 

Grants will be made to one or more visiting pro- 
fessors to Belgian institutions, including the state 
universities of Ghent and Liége, the Free Univer- 
sity of Brussels, and the Catholic University of 
Louvain. The Belgian universities have sug- 
gested the fields of American literature, economics, 
and agriculture as appropriate. 

One or more grants will be made to United 
States post-doctoral scholars for advanced re- 
search in Belgium, Luxembourg, or the Belgian 
Congo, under the auspices of Belgian institutions 
of higher learning. Fields for research are 
unspecified. 
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One opportunity has been announced for an 
American teacher of English to spend a year 
teaching in a Belgian secondary school. An expe- 
rienced teacher with a thorough understanding of 
methods of secondary-school instruction is desired. 

Professors and research scholars interested in 
the opportunities announced may obtain applica- 
tion forms and additional information from the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Inquiries regarding the secondary-school Eng- 
lish-teaching opportunity and requests for appli- 
cation forms should be addressed to the United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

In addition to the openings listed above, there 
are opportunities, announced previously, for 24 
American graduate students to study in Belgian 
universities and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Inquiries should be addressed to the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

The awards are offered under the Fulbright Act 
(Public Law 584, 79th Cong.), which authorizes 
the Department of State to use certain foreign 
currencies and credits acquired through the sale 
of surplus property abroad for programs of edu- 
cational exchange with other nations. Agree- 
ments have been signed with the following coun- 
tries which are now participating in the program: 
China, Burma, Greece, the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, Belgium and Luxembourg, the United King- 
dom, France, and Italy. The Fulbright program 
is expected ultimately to embrace more than 20 
countries and may involve an expenditure of 
$140,000,000 in foreign currencies during the next 
20 years. 


Mexican Geologist Visits U.S. 


Alberto R. V. Arellano, research geologist and 
stratigrapher, Institute of Geology, National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, recently arrived in Washington 
for consultation with officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution and with soil specialists of the Geo- 
logical Survey. He also plans to visit the Uni- 
versities of Illinois and California for conferences 
with soil specialists of those schools before return- 
ing to Mexico in April. In Washington, Mr. Arel- 
Jano will devote his time chiefly to the completion 
of a report on a study of the stratigraphy of north- 
western Sonora, which was begun in 1945 as a coop- 
erative project with Dr. G. A. Cooper, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Department of 
State in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion arranged the visit of Mr. Arellano under the 
travel-grant program. 
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U.S. Urges Return of American Soldiers 
Detained in Czechoslovakia 


[Released to the press February 18] 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 18 that appropriate United States officials are 
continuing negotiations with the Czechoslovak 
authorities for the return to United States custody 
of two American soldiers detained in Czechoslo- 
vakia since December 10, 1948. 

The soldiers are recruit George R. Jones, 22, of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, and recruit Clarence R. 
Hill, 31, of Jackson, Mississippi. Both are mem- 
bers of the Sixth Armored Cavalry Regiment 
(United States Constabulary). The two soldiers 
had been absent without leave since December 1, 
1948. It is believed that they walked during the 
night of December 10-11 from the vicinity of 
Furth-im-Wald, Germany, to Ceska Kubice, in 
Czechoslovakia. They were first reported detained 
in Pilsen in custody of a public security officer. 

Early attempts to secure the release to United 
States custody of Jones and Hill were made 
through normal military channels. These efforts 
met with delays and evasions. The Czechoslovak 
authorities atknowisiged that the two men were 
in custody but declared that police investigation 
showed that the soldiers were sent into Czechoslo- 
vakia on a “special mission” and that the investi- 
gi had not been completed. The United States 

mbassy informed the Czechoslovak authorities 
that the two soldiers were not on any mission. 

The American Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
Joseph E. Jacobs, sent a formal note to the Czech- 
oslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs on January 
18, requesting that the two soldiers “be returned 
promptly to the properly constituted military au- 
thorities of the United States”. The Ambassador 
followed up his formal representation with a per- 
sonal note to the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister 
asking for assistance to expedite the return of the 
two men to United States custody. Failing to 
receive a reply, Ambassador Jacobs took occasion 
on January 24 to mention the matter personally 
to the Foreign Minister. The latter informed the 
Ambassador that he had asked the security police 
for the earliest possible report and expected such 
a report within a few days. 

Since no further response was forthcoming, the 
American Ambassador again made representations 
to the Czechoslovak Government on February 11. 
It was learned that the security police are still car- 
rying on an investigation of what they regard as 
“grave activities” of the two soldiers. These men 
have now been kept in Czechoslovak custody more 
than two months in spite of the various efforts of 
United States representatives to obtain their re- 
lease. It has also proved impossible to obtain per- 
mission for any member of the United States Em- 
bassy to visit them. This Government is consider- 
ing what further steps may be taken. 
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The Role of the Tariff Commission in the Trade-Agreements Program 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY THORP!’ 


After full hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, the House of Representatives ap- 
proved H. R. 1211 on February 9, a bill to repeal 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1948 and 
to continue until June 1951 the authority of the 
President under the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 as amended. The last Congress reaffirmed 
the reciprocal trade-agreement principle by its 
one-year extension, and it appears that the general 
principle is firmly established. The present issue 
is primarily one of procedure. 

he President is asking for a return to the pro- 
cedures which had been developed as the result of 
experience from 1934 to 1948 rather than a con- 
tinuation of the procedural limitations established 
in the 1948 act. 

Under trade-agreement procedure as it existed 
up to 1948, the President entered into tariff agree- 
ments for the purpose of expanding American 
foreign trade and improving treatment of our com- 
merce abroad after obtaining the advice of a num- 
ber of interested executive agencies which func- 
tioned together through a committee structure 
known as the trade-agreements organization. They 
advised the President as to in negotiations 
might be undertaken and with what countries. 
When negotiations were decided upon, they af- 
forded full hearing to the public; they gave care- 
ful study to all aspects of concessions under con- 
sideration and made recommendations to the 
President; they acted as a steering group in the 
actual negotiations. As of June 1948, this inter- 
departmental organization included representa- 
tives of the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, Treasury, State, the National Mili- 
ay Establishment, and the Tariff Commission. 

part from the fact that the 1948 act gave 
authority for only one year, it made three ob- 
jectionable changes in this procedure. It removed 
a key participating agency, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, from the central role in every phase of trade- 
agreements work which it had occupied up to that 
time; it caused unnecessary duplication of effort; 
and it required the Tariff Commission to prepare 
peril-point reports which would have had the 
effect of unduly limiting the scope of benefits we 
could hope to obtain through the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program. 

On the first point, I believe that it was the inten- 
tion of the drafters of the 1948 act to give the 
Tariff Commission a larger role than it had en- 
joyed up to that time, but the real effect of the bill 
was the reverse. True, in the provisions for peril- 
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point reports, the Commission was assigned a job 
of its own, to be performed without the collabora- 
tion of the other interested agencies. At the same 
time the Commission was specifically denied a con- 
tinued place as a collaborator in the planning for 
and the carrying out of negotiations. Its staff 
could no longer participate in country subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Trade Agreements; a 
Tariff Commissioner could no longer sit as a voting 
member on the Committee itself; and its staff must 
not be included on the teams of negotiators who 
actually bargain with representatives of other 
countries at international conferences. Instead of 
having a vote in all recommendations respecting 
trade agreements made to the President, the Com- 
mission was forced to confine its activity to the one 
function of preparing peril-point reports. The 
Tariff Commission and its staff are experts in this 
field and have played a most important part in the 
past. The United States Government should enter 
into these negotiations with all the wisdom and 
skill which it can command, and that is not possible 
under the 1948 act. H. R. 1211 will restore the 
Tariff Commission to its former position of 
influence and usefulness. 

The second major objection to the new act is the 
duplication of effort it has caused. The act obliged 
the Tariff Commission to hold public hearings in 
the course of preparing its reports. However, as 
no provision was made for the Tariff Commission 
to receive views of exporters regarding concessions 
to be obtained or views of persons interested in the 
over-all aspects of the program, the Tariff Com- 
mission hearings did not eliminate the need for the 
regular hearings by the interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. At the same 
time, many people interested in possible reductions 
in United States tariffs who appeared before the 
Tariff Commission, which had responsibility for 
determining peril points, also thought it necessary 
to appear before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, which consists of the officials who 
actually have responsibility for recommending 
concessions to the President. Thus, most of those 
who were concerned with possible reductions in 
United States duties appeared twice. The result 
was a substantial duplication and an unnecessary 
burden on all concerned. 


1Made before the Senate Committee on Finance in 
connection with H. R. 1211, the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1949, on Feb. 17, 1949, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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The third major objection to the 1948 act is that 

the peril-point reports of the 1948 act are neces- 
sarily unduly restrictive. In them the Tariff Com- 
mission is required to report what it finds to be the 
minimum tariff and other import restrictions, or 
the increases in tariffs or import restrictions neces- 
sary to avoid the threat of serious injury to domes- 
tic industry ? apes any article under considera- 
tion for trade-agreement concessions by the United 
States. The determinations by the Commission 
are to be made without regard to any national or 
international considerations, such as benefits to be 
obtained from other countries, long-term needs of 
our economy for expanding markets, the necessity 
of obtaining the best possible use of domestic re- 
sources, including consideration of conservation, 
possible strategic considerations, and the possible 
repercussions of our actions upon policies of other 
countries toward us. 
. It is important that the Tariff Commission be 
brought into the “team” as soon as possible. Less 
than two months from today the United States will 
take part at Annecy, France, in an international 
conference which will have as its task the negotia- 
tion of reciprocal trade-barrier concessions. All 
23 parties to the 1947 General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade will be there, negotiating with 
some or all of 13 additional countries looking 
toward their becoming parties to the agreement. 
The new countries, with all of which we shall be 
pose are Colombia, Denmark, the Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, and 
Uruguay. 

At Annecy countries are expected to agree that 
some of the trade barriers now maintained by each 
country will not be increased, that others will be 
reduced or eliminated, and that certain preferences 
will be reduced or eliminated. At the same time 
more nations will join in an agreement to extend to 
each other the best treatment they accord to any 
nation in customs matters; they will agree to keep 

uantitative restrictions to a minimum and see 
that these operate with as little discrimination as 
possible ; they will undertake not to frustrate tariff 
concessions by the use of internal charges and re- 
strictions which operate as “invisible tariffs.” We 
want the best possible results from these negotia- 
tions, and for that purpose we want full Tariff 
Commission participation in the months ahead. 

I should not like you to gain any impression 
that the trade-agreements program has not in- 
volved consideration of its probable effect upon 
individual industries. The program has been ad- 
ministered with care and with appropriate safe- 
guards. The record of 14 years has not brought 
forward evidence of injury to domestic industry, 
although a few industries have consistently ex- 
pressed fear that they would be hurt. Among 
these is the domestic jeweled-watch industry. 
Since witnesses are to appear who will present 
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various views on this. special problem, I should 
like to say a few words about it, although I will 
not try to go into the subject in detail. 

The jeweled-watch industry consists in the 
United States of four firms, soon to be joined by 
a fifth. Three firms engage only in domestic 
manufacture. The fourth, though a large domes- 
tic producer, is also an importer.’ Of the three 
firms which engage only in domestic manufacture, 
two enjoyed record sales in 1947 and 1948 with 
net income comparing favorably with that of any 
previous year. One of them declared an extra 
year-end dividend in 1948. The third company, 
though it also had large sales through 1947, re- 
cently filed a petition for reorganization under 
chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

The claim has been made that competition from 
imports was the cause. However, there is abun- 
dant evidence of causes of a different nature. The 
company has had a history of financial difficulties 
and reorganizations. Witnesses familiar with the 
situation at Waltham indicated in their testimony 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means 
that not only poor manufacturing methods, lack 
of advertising, and outmoded distribution methods 
but also financial mismanagement were the cause 
of deficits in spite of the fact that sales had been 
high in recent years. The company itself made no 
mention of foreign competition as a contributin 
factor in its reorganization petition and sta 
that “the Debtor’s present financial condition is 
due primarily to lack of working capital... 
The Debtor believes that the enterprise is funda- 
mentally sound and that its stability will be re- 
stored as a result of reorganization.” Subse- 
quently the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
agreed to lend what is considered a sufficient 
amount of working capital, providing certain con- 
ditions are met. It would appear, then, that the 
industry is not being seriously injured by imports; 
and second, the problem of the one company which 
is in trouble is on the way to solution by appropri- 
ate means. 

Because much has been said of the essential role 
of the watch industry in wartime, I should like to 
add a word on that subject. The National Military 
Establishment is represented in the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee and has always followed the 
watch situation carefully. It is in complete agree- 
ment with the other agencies in the Committee that 
the national security is in no way threatened by 
——— of watches at present, and the Secretary 
of National Defense recently wrote to Mr. Dough- 
ton to that effect. There is no question but that we 
must maintain a pool of skilled watch workers for 
future emergencies, but there is no prospect that 
imports will either eliminate or seriously injure 
the watch industry. New capital is going into 
domestic watch production even now, notably in 
one of the three domestic firms and in a firm 
hitherto engaged exclusively in importing. With 
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reorganization at Waltham there is every reason 
to expect an expansion rather than a contraction 
of employment in the manufacture of jeweled 
watches, 

It is of course important to have the record clear 
as to the fact that the trade-agreements program 
has been carried out without serious injury to 
domestic industries. However, it is equally im- 
portant to stress the benefits which the program 
is bringing to American exporters and so, indi- 
rectly, to all domestic industry and agriculture. 
However, this leads into a consideration of the 
principle of reciprocal trade agreements and the 
objective of the expansion of trade, and that is not 
really the issue before this Committee. 

There is no doubt but that the program presents 
the best means available for securing a needed in- 
crease in American imports. There is no doubt 
but that it will help to maintain domestic produc- 
tion and ability to consume by supporting the de- 


Consular Convention With U.K. Signed 


A consular convention, with an accompanyin 
pacteee’s between the United States and the Unite 

ingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was signed in Mifare ap on February 16 by Sec- 
retary Acheson and Sir Oliver Shewell Franks, 
British Ambassador in Washington.* 

The purpose of the convention, like that of the 
consular conventions in force between the United 
States and numerous other countries, is to regulate 
the consular affairs of each country in the territory 
of the other country. It covers such matters as the 
status of a consular establishment, the duties and 
functions of consular officers, and the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the consular personnel of 
each country stationed in the territory of the other 
country. 

The only treaty provisions presently in force 
between the United States and the United King- 
dom relating to consular officers are those in arti- 
cle IV of the treaty of commerce and navigation 
of July 3, 1815, and article III of the tenure of 
property convention of March 2, 1899. Pursuant 
to article 29 of this consular convention, those pro- 
visions will be superseded, upon the entry into 
force of the convention, in respect of the territories 
to which the latter applies. 

As set forth in article 1, the consular convention 
shall apply to all territories subject to the sov- 
ereignty or authority of the United States, except- 
ing the Panama Canal Zone, and shall apply “to 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 


*For text of the convention, see Department of State 
press release 91 of Feb. 16, 1949. 
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mand for agricultural and industrial products 
which depend upon export markets. 

However, the issue before this Committee is a 
procedural one. We believe the old procedures 
were better. Every effort has been made in the past 
to negotiate trade agreements so as to avoid serious 
injury to industries in the United States. We 
believe that we have been successful in that effort, 
and we hope to maintain our record. Every effort 
has been made to include as broad and comprehen- 
sive safeguards as possible in the agreements, so 
that if events prove that mistakes were made there 
will be ample means of correcting them. This will 
continue. And we would hope that the Senate will 
join with the House in permitting the executive 
agencies of the government, where skill and — 
ence in this field are to be found, to work ly 
together in carrying out the yh orem We wi 
to carry out this program as effectively and as 
wisely as possible. 


ern Ireland, Newfoundland, Southern Rhodesia, 
to all His Majesty’s colonies and protectorates, to 
all territories under His protection, and to all ter- 
ritories under trusteeship administered by His 
Government in the United Kingdom.” However, 
with respect to certain provisions relating to the 
acquisition by the Government of either country, 
for specified official purposes, of land, buildings, 
parts of buildings, and appurtenances in the terri- 
tory of the other country, the protocol of signature 
accompanying the convention provides that those 
provisions shall not apply to certain British ter- 
ritories, named in the protocol, until notice is given 
by the United Kingdom Government to the United 
States Government that the law of such territories, 
or any of them, has been amended to permit of 
effect being given to those provisions. 

The consular convention has been concluded 
after a long period of negotiation between the two 
countries. While the object and, for the most part, 
the substance of the provisions are essentially the 
same as those of the provisions customarily in- 
cluded in consular conventions of the United States 
with other countries, there are many improvements 
in terminology which, in the light of experience, 
are intended to make the provisions clearer. 

The convention contains, as usual in the case of 
consular conventions negotiated by the United 
States with foreign countries, provisions relating 
to the appointments and districts of consular offi- 
cers; their legal rights and immunities and the 
inviolability of consular offices, archives, and cor- 
respondence; the financial privileges of consular 
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officers and employees, including tax exemptions 
and customs privileges ; the rights of consular offi- 
cers in connection with the protection of nationals 
of their country; notarial acts and other services; 
the authority of consular officers in connection with 
the settlement of estates and transfers of property; 
and their authority in regard to shipping matters. 

As stated in article 28 of the convention, the pro- 
visions relating to the functions which consular offi- 
cers may perform are not exhaustive ; that is, they 
shall be permitted to perform other functions 
which involve no conflict with the law of the terri- 


tory in which they are stationed and which either 
are in accordance with international] law or prac- 
tice relating to consular officers, or are acts to which 
no objection is taken by the Government in whose 
territory they exercise their functions. 

It is provided in article 30 that the convention 
shall take effect on the thirtieth day after the day 
of the exchange of instruments of ratification and 
shall continue in force for the term of five years 
and indefinitely thereafter unless terminated by 
either Government by notice given to the other 
Government. 


Extension of Double Taxation Convention With U.K. Expected 


[Released to the press February 16] 


The Department of State has received informa- 
tion that the British Government expects soon to 
submit an initial list of British colonies to which 
it wishes to extend the United States—United King- 
dom convention of April 16, 1945, for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation with respect to income. 

When the official notification is received the 
extension will become effective in 60 days, unless 
before the end of that time the United States Gov- 
ernment has officially replied that it does not 
accept the extension to a co cgi territory. It 
is expected that such notification may soon be re- 
ceived from the British Government with respect 
to the following territories: 


Aden. Mauritius. 

Barbados. Nigeria. 

British Honduras. Northern Rhodesia. 

Cyprus. Nyasaland. 

Dominica (Leeward St. Lucia (Windward 
Islands). Islands). 

Falkland Islands. Seychelles. 

Gambia. Sierra Leone. 

Gold Coast. Trinidad. 

Grenada (Windward St. Vincent (Windward 
Islands). Islands). 

Jamaica. 


Leeward Islands (Antigua, 
St. Christopher and Nevis, 
Montserrat, Virgin 
Islands). 


In preparation for the consideration by the 
———— Departments of this and of other lists 
of British colonies, overseas territories, protec- 


torates, or mandated territories which may sub- 
sequently be received, interested persons are in- 
vited to submit their views and recommendations 
as to the extension of the convention to any par- 
ticular territory. Communications in this connec- 
tion may be addressed to Eldon P. King, Special 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

Following is the text of article XXII of the 
convention signed April 16, 1945: 


‘7. I. A. 8. 1546. 
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Article XXII 


(1) Hither of the Contracting Parties may, at the time 
of exchange of instruments of ratification or thereafter 
while the present Convention continues in force, by a 
written notification of extension given to the other Con- 
tracting Party through diplomatic channels, declare its 
desire that the operation of the present Convention shall 
extend to all or any of its colonies, overseas territories, 
protectorates, or territories in respect of which it exer- 
cises a mandate, which impose taxes substantially similar 
in character to those which are the subject of the present 
Convention. The present Convention shall apply to the 
territory or territories named in such notification on the 
date or dates specified in the notification (not being less 
than sixty days from the date of the notification) or, 
if no date is specified in respect of any such territory, 
on the sixtieth day after the date of such notification, 
unless, prior to the date on which the Convention would 
otherwise become applicable to a particular territory, 
the Contracting Party to whom notification is given shall 
have informed the other Contracting Party in writing 
through diplomatic channels that it does not accept such 
notification as to that territory. In the absence of such 
extension, the present Convention shall not apply to any 
such territory. 

(2) At any time after the expiration of one year from 
the entry into force of an extension under paragraph (1) 
of this Article, either of the Contracting Parties may, by 
written notice of termination given to the other Contract- 
ing Party through diplomatic channels, terminate the ap- 
plication of the present Convention to any territory to 
which it has been extended under paragraph (1), and in 
such event the present Convention shall cease to apply, 
six months after the date of such notice, to the territory 
or territories named therein, but without affecting its 
continued application to the United States, the United 
Kingdom or to any other territory to which it has been 
extended under paragraph (1) hereof. 

(3) In the application of the present Convention in 
relation to any territory to which it is extended by noti- 
fication by the United States or the United Kingdom 
references to the “United States” or, as the case may be, 
the “United Kingdom” shall be construed as references 
to that territory. 

(4) The termination in respect of the United States 
or the United Kingdom of the present Convention under 
Article XXIV or of Article VI shall, unless otherwise 
expressly agreed by both Contracting Parties, terminate 
the application of the present Convention or, as the case 
may be, that Article to any territory to which the Con- 
vention has been extended by the United States or the 
United Kingdom. 

(5) The provisions of the preceding paragraphs of this 
Article shall apply to the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man as if they were colonies of the United Kingdom. 
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ECONOMIC STABILIZATION FOR JAPAN SUPPORTS FEC OBJECTIVES 


STATEMENT BY MAJOR GENERAL FRANK R. McCOY 


U. S. Representative on the Far Eastern Commission 


[Released to the press February 17] 


At the January 27 meeting of the Far Eastern 
Commission the Soviet member made a statement 
on the interim directive issued by the United States 
Government on December 10, 1948, which was re- 
leased to the press December 18, 1948, regarding 
the economic stabilization of Japan.’ This state- 
ment contained all the essential elements of his 
allegations on the same subject in the statement 
released February 17. At the February 3 meeting 
of the Far Eastern Commission the United States 
representative made the following statement: 


“On behalf of my Government, I wish to com- 
ment on several points which the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor made. It was suggested that by issuing the 
10 December directive the United States Govern- 
ment modified unilaterally the regime of control 
in Japan. In our view the directive in no way 
affects the regime of control for Japan which con- 
sists of the authority in Japan of Scar, the chain 
of command to Scap, and the policy-making au- 
thority in Washington: the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion and the United States Government operating 
within the terms of reference of the Far Eastern 
Commission. Far from violating in any way the 


Congratulatory Message to First President 
of Israel 


The President sent on February 18 the following 
message to the President of Israel, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann: 

I send you my heartiest congratulations upon 
your election as first President of Israel. You 
have my best wishes for a happy and successful 
administration. 

Harry S. Truman 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Confirmation 


On February 7, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Dean Rusk to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


Appointment of Officers 


William Dudley Wright, Jr., as Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Service Administration, effective February 1, 1949. 
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regime of control, the United States Government 
exercised its authority, clearly recognized by the 
terms of reference of the Far Rated Commission, 
to take unilateral action on matters of urgency. 

“It was suggested further that because the 10 
December directive did not mention specifically 
the democratization program for Japan, the 
United States Government had ceased to be con- 
cerned in that objective. My Government was 
fully aware that policy decisions previously 
adopted by the Far Eastern Commission on the 
democratization of Japan were in existence. Since 
they are controlling, it was considered that there 
was no need to refer to them in this directive. In 
this connection, it seemed to go without saying 
that the major objective of an economic stabiliza- 
tion program for Japan is to create an economic 
environment in which genuine democratization can 
take place. 

“My Government regrets that the Soviet Ambas- 
sador failed to understand the purposes of the 
recent directive to Scar on economic stabilization 
for Japan and regrets particularly that the Soviet 
Ambassador’s mistaken understanding of the direc- 
tive was made public before it could be corrected.” 


Resignation of Garrison Norton 


On February 14 the President accepted the resignation 
of Garrison Norton as Assistant Secretary of State. For 
the text of Mr. Norton’s letter and President Truman’s 
reply, see White House press release of that date. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Embassy and Consular Offices 


A part of the American Embassy at Nanking has been 
moved to Canton, China, effective February 5, 1949. 


The American Consulate General at Frankfort, Ger- 
many, was combined with the Office of the United States 
Political Adviser on German Affairs, effective February 
1, 1949. 


The American Consulate at Camagiiey, Cuba, was closed 
to the public on January 1, 1949. The former Camagiiey 
consular district has been assigned to Habana. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1948, p. 60. For previous statement 
by General McCoy, see BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1948, p. 806. 
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Capt. Oliver 8. Reading, author of the article on the Sixth 
International Photogrammetry Congress and Exhibition, served 
as Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to that meeting. Captain 
Reading is Chief, Section of Research, Division of Photogram- 
metry, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department 
of Commerce. 

George 'L. Warren, author of the article on the Third Meeting 
of Ino Executive Committee, is Adviser, on Refugees and Dis- 
placed Persons, Department of State. Mr. Warren is United 
States Representative to the Executive Committee. 
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